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DECEMBER - Hendrik W. van Loon + Clyde Miller a lek se 
And debate: WHITHER VOCATIONAL SERVICE? 











® The afternoon 
serenade in the cool 
shadows on the sunny 
shores of Avalon, 
Santa Catalina Island. 








Music Hath Charms! 


So runs the classic line. Pictures, too, have their charming way of 
beckoning to far-off lands and peaceful pursuits. Whether they spell romance, the spirit of 
adventure or graphically illustrate your product, pictures are a most potent factor in 
advertising and selling. Good products need good illustrations, good illustrations need good 
reproductions. BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY makes printing plates that are true 
reproductions of the original, preserving every detail and gradation of tone—printing plates 
that print like the engraver's proofs, whether in black and white or in color. 


Liarmes- Cooly Company 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 6 PHOTO ENGRAVINGS o COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL * TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 760! 
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Is Your Name Here? 


ELOW are the names of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff has, over a period of yea 


completed manuscript histories of each of these families. 


If your surname is listed, you should have your manuscript. 


We believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction for yourself and your kinsmen, 


THESE FAMILY HISTORIES 







































































ONLY $2.00 EACH 
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OUR Magazine invites 

you to a New Year's 

Party. ... Come Janu- 
ary, 1940, and THE ROTARIAN 
marks the beginning of its 
30th year by adopting a new 
format. You will hardly rec- 
ognize Your Magazine. Its 
cover has been redesigned 
Its typography throughout 
has been streamlined. The 
body type used was designed 


for easy reading 


Though it is in new dress, 
you will feel at home as you 
read the January issue. Sev- 
eral of your favorite authors 
have contributed to it. George 
E. Vincent, for example, who 
leads with an article on The 
Larger Selfishness. James 
Trusiow Adams, himself a 
historian, will tell Why His- 
torians Have Headaches. 
Channing Pollock, William 
Moulton Marston, George F. 
Smith, of Australian prison- 
reform fame, are others who 
will be at the Party. 

Most of the departments will 


be present, but in different 
garb. You may thumbanum- 


ber of pages to discover those 
you like best. But they'll be 
there — along with several | 


newcomers. 


THE RorariAn’s new dress 
was tailored to the pattern of 
what you want Your Maga- 
zine to be—as revealed in 
your letters and personal 
comments. We hope you like 
it. Watch for— 


Your January 


Rotarian 


es-CrosOy Company, please mention LHE NOTARIAN 


4H GGGLINE 


THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailbag 


- ; ae 
| ‘Contributes to Understanding 

Both cityman and farmer should be thankful 
for such an article as Farnsworth Crowder’s 
They're Called Future Farmers [ November Ro- 
rARIAN], for it contributes to understanding be- 


tween them. Where once suspicion and mis- 
understanding existed, today the farmer knows 


that the businessman has worries and problems 


us own and the businessman knows that 


{ 
ol 


the farmer is operating a highly complex busi- 
n which is dependent upon a number of fac- 
tors for success. 
There is much to be gained through actual 
kan contacts. Businessmen have a fine op- 
rtunity to rub elbows with Future Farmers 
nd 4-H Club boys and girls, their parents, 
uunty agents, and group leaders. They, on the 
hand, have a fine opportunity to learn 
that businessmen are just ordinary human beings 
ible of enjoving life and willing to be friend 
When one considers the high degree of hys 
teria which is today influencing the minds of 
many of the people of the world, we cannot 
Ip thinking that it is most desirable for us to 
with each other in our homeland. 


large rural 


get along 
\ city is but the mouthpiece of thi 
urrounding it. Occasiona!ly a man in busi- 


ness in the city feels that he has no interest in 


riculture because his dollars come to him 

m salaried workers in the city. Such a man 
hould certainly be disillusioned. In the last 
inalysis every dollar which comes into many 
towns and cities 1s an agricultural dollar. The 
dector whose patient works for the street-rail 
way company, or who ts a painter, paperhanger, 
rr millwright, may settle his bill with his weekly 
paycheck; however, the original dollars in that 
pavcheck came off the land. As agriculture goes, 
so goes business. 

H. J. Gramuicu, Rotarian 

Classification: Livestock Breeders’ Associations 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


Disagrees with Mrs. Keefe 

In her No! in the October debate-of-the- 
month, Should Wives Work?, Mrs. Thos. J 
Keefe makes a plea for “unprejudiced considera- 
tion,” but denies herself this intelligent ap- 
proach through inaccuracies stated as facts. For 
example, from whom did she receive the judg- 
ment that “the practice of wives working is 
largely responsible for disintegration of the 
home’? Earlene White, in her contribution to 
the debate, quotes statistical evidence refuting 
this. Homes have been kept from disintegra- 
tion, it is safe to say, by wives who got jobs 
despite discrimination, and kept their men, chil- 
dren, and other dependents from institutional 
care According to divorce-court records and 
social-agency reports, broken homes are more apt 
to result from lack of purposeful work, where 
wives are concerned. . . 

Commonsense tells us that some wives like 
domesticity; some prefer it to paid work out- 
side the home, but have to work, nevertheless; 
some prefer work to economic dependence upon 
another. Why not relinquish beliefs adapted to 
a primitive social order and try to settle the 
matter logically? At least we could stop insist- 
ing that wives have only one desire—the home; 
one occupation—domestic routine; one function 
—child raising. The home is often destroyed— 
children leave it, regardless, if they are self- 





reliant. The occupation? At present it’s the low- 
est paid of any in the open labor market. 

It is true that a general lack of economic 
security everywhere sent legislators hurrying to 
vote women out of jobs because they had mar- 
ried and were “provided” for. Fear does create 
biased thinking and warped judgments. But 
discrimination against the worker should be 
based upon the value, or lack of value, of his 
or her contribution—not upon the marriage 
certificate. The majority of women interested in 
legislative prohibitions now urged should help 
rather than hinder their own common better 
ment in a realistic world. 

Mrs. Jutta Watson 


Evanston, Illinois 


Duck Stamps—for W hat? 

In the October issue of THE RoTARIAN is a very 
interesting article on wild ducks and what has 
been done to increase the flocks, improve breed- 
ing grounds, etc. [Brg Business Comes to Bird- 
dom, by H. Dyson Carter]. This article says 
nothing, however, about what has been done 
with the money that the United States Govern- 
ment receives from the sale of the $1 stamps 
that each duck hunter has been compelled to 
buy. The Government has received hundreds 
of thousands of dollars from that source. What 
has been done with the money, where has it 
been spent, and what has been accomplished? 
This information would be helpful, and would 
give us duck hunters either joy or a pain in the 
neck. 

L. V. Orron, Rotarian 
Classification: General Law Practice 
Pawnee, Oklahoma 


From the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of the Intertor comes 
information in answer to Rotarian Orton's quer- 
tes. The Duck Stamp Act itself specifies that 90 
percent of the proceeds received from the sale 
of stamps shall go for the purchase, develop- 
ment, and maintenance of migratory bird ref- 
uges. This comprises expenditures for water de- 
velopment including construction of dams, dtkes, 
and levees, food and cover plantings, headquar- 
ters buildings, fences, fire towers, patrol boats, 
nesting islands, engineering surveys, recon- 
natssance of possible purchase areas, research 
on duck-restoration problems, boundary surveys, 
feed for wild life, construction of fire lines, and 
numerous other essentials for wild-life conserva- 
tion. The remaining 10 percent of the proceeds 
is used for printing and distributing duck stamps 
and for supplementary law-enforcement person- 
nel.—Tuet Eprrors. 


Magazine—and Men—at Work 


I thought you would be interested in a little 
experience that happened yesterday. I was at 
the registrar's desk when the package of Oc- 
tober RorariANs came in. I opened it and 
presented copies to two or three of the mem- 
bers of the faculty who were standing there. 
When the economic-geography instructor opened 
the magazine, it fell on the rotogravure insert, 
Yo Ho for South America, and the article about 
South America by Edward Tomlinson, South 
America Has Everything! He thumbed through 
the 14 pages of pictures and printed matter, then 
said, “I would like to have these for use in my 
classes today. I am studying South America, and 
this is just what I want.”” Another teacher stand- 
ing by saw something of use to the public- 
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tking department and said, “Don’t use this, 


I want to use it in my class the latter part of 


R. F. Myers, Rotarian 
Classification: Education, Secondary Sch 


Council Bluffs, lowa 


The Cot neu Bluffs pu bly schools subscribe 
#0 copies of THE ROTARIAN each month of 


use.—TuHE Epirors. 


school vear for student 


‘ ee 4 » £ Peres | 

Advisor’ or ‘Adviser’: 

I am an ardent reader of THe Rorartan. How 
ever, my school background makes a misspelled 
word look bad in print. When it occurs twice 


} } 


in one issue, the proofreader must have been 


leep. “Advisor” is the word, fifth line on 
page 10, October RorarRIan; also the same word 
it the bottom of page 23. My dictionaries give 
no authority for “advisor.” It should be “ad 
viser. 
Mrs. Harriet R. Moses 
Wife o} Rotarian 
Salina, Kansas 
Not sleepy were the proofreader’s eyes. Web 
ster's New International Dictionary gives both 
leiser’’ and “advisor” as usable. The style 
which is followed by the editors of Tut 


> 


ROTARIAN gives preference to the tatter spelling. 


THe Eptrors 


ro ; , 
The League ... Lasting Thing 
é& & & 

There omething rather disconcerting in 

reading about the League of Nations in an ar- 

ticle like Arthur Sweetser’s The League Lives— 

and Labors On |September Rotarian] at. the 


same time one hears the news from Europe, and 


et somehow I have a feeling that it may be 
the one lasting thing that will carry over from 
the last 20 years into the next and be of some 


{ 


value for the maintenance of international 
society. If so, we will all be deeply indebted 
to that small group of men, including Arthur 
Sweetser, who have carried on under the most 
trying circumstances. 


WALTER H. C. 
Professor of Political Science 


LAVES 


University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 


‘War ... Momentary Madness’ 


As long as I can remember, I have been read- 
ing THe Rotarian. I have read and studied all 
you say about Rotary’s ideal and aims, but I 
have never realized what Rotary really is. 

When war was declared, I felt as though 


something inside m«e 1 died. H 


rr sand vera wat of dons oot | WOU Know that--- 


hopes I did. With Tue R 

fallib Ee ‘ ition 
ing N 1 
thi ‘ i 

rth = \ t b Think 

id but if | But 
have said, “R \ ( t i 
brother l | } t 
War 1 ) t 
things 1 conunu 
tl ht ( 

MarRIE AUBERLIN 
Datg } 
Dearborn, Michigan 
A Family Magazine 

Our whole family reads and en ; THe Ro 
TARIAN. M Idest daughter has been inter 
ested in English and pu r peaking S] used 
THe Rorarian regula in hig school and 
since entering colles continued to use it fre 
quent! 

Recently we needed s iterial not avail 
able from. th cal lhbrar \ request was 
made of the State library it. W ived 
two books and on agazin That MvaZzin 
was THe ROoTARIAN 

CuHarces H. Detiine 
Cy, t Rotary Club 
Greenville, Ohio 
Poetry—Tedium Reliever 

I have learned through nethening experi 
ence that one treasured poem in a ir’s issue 
of a magazine mak 1 reader tend to esteem 
the magazin keep it in mind anywa One ot 
our speakers used a poem eflectively to 
close his talk; I asked him where he found 
it, and the 1 was, “I found it in THe Rora 
RIAN Magazin 

There are enough of us who enjoy poems that 
have a masculine edge to make it worth while 
for you to keep the poems coming in print— 
even if for no other reason than t lhe th 


tedium of endless prose. 


Northfield, Vermont 


‘ al , 
Logic in Every Line 
é : 

Rotary Clubs and THe Rorarian serve busi 
ness and professional men. While there are many 
craft and technical associations advancing re 
spective vocations, the great majorit of Ro 


tarians are not thus organized and served. In 


“Don't know how many there are—every time we start counting we fall asleep.” 





“A WIRE IS NO 
STRONGER THAN 
ITS SPLICE” 


When you splice or Dead 
End 


Nicopress method every 


your lines with the 
splice or Dead-End equals 
or exceeds the rated break 
ing strength of the conduc 
tors. In addition Nicopress 
Splices give you high elec- 
trical conductivity that is 

Comoletes Constant throughout the 


Splice 


life of the line. 









































With Nicopress Sleeves, Dead-Ends 
and Tools you quickly and easily 
make tight splices from which con- 
ductors will not pull out. 

The Nicopress Method of splicing is 
equally efficient for Copper, Copper- 
weld, Bronze, Steel and 


Aluminum Wire—solid 
or stranded. Sleeves 


are available for the 
various size conduc- 
tors, in general use on 
communication and 
power lines. In addi- 
tion to its mafiy me 
chanical and technical 
advantages the Nico- 
press method of splic- 
ing and Dead-Ending 
is very economical. 
Write today for Price 
List R-34. lane an te 





| TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0., U.S.A 

! Canadian Mtr.—-N. Slater Co., Ltd., Hamil- 

{ ton, Ont. Export Distributor—international 
Standard Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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HE NEEDS HELP. HE'S \NORRIED 
ABOUT YOUR FRIEND, BILL»,,GO0D 
FELLOWwwBUT HE HAS EVERYTHING, 
EXCEPT THE ROTARIANiwNON-ROTARIANS 
LIKE THIS MAGAZINE WESPECIALLY 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 
CLUB WOMEN, AND COLLEGE STU- 
DENTS. JUST FILL OUT THE I(N- 
SERTED POSTAL CARD AND DROP 
\T IN THE MAIL BOX wOR, 1 F 

YOU PREFER, SEND THE CHECK 
(8 \.S0 06S, AND CANADA) NOW 
“To' THE ROTARIAN £.~. ~~~ 

SSEAST WACKER. PRIVE, 

CHICAGO) ILLINOIS. 

AN ATTRACTIVE GIFT CARD 
WILL BE SENT TO “FRIEND BILL 
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spiration is most vital to this group; herein Ro 
tary finds one of its greatest opportunities. Many 
are the testimonials that have been made as to 
Rotary’s helpfulness in this regard. 

Quietly and energetically Vocational Service 
Committees have been searching for the right 
avenues of approach, and now comes Lew Zik 
man with his Soctety and the Enterpriser [Au 
gust RorariaN] breathing sound logic in its 
every line. 

Many are the compliments we have heard. 
With thanks to THe Rotarian and Rotarian 
Zikman, we are asking Clubs everywhere to re 
print and have read this inspiring message. 

Cuarces L. WHEELER, Rotarian 
Classification: Intercoastal Shipping 


San Francisco, California 


‘Like a Tonic in Spring’ 

So many authors go out of their way to tell 
us about the faults of our great men that it is 
like a tonic in Spring to read the really fine 
tribute to “Rotarian” Ben Franklin by Carl Van 
Doren in the August Rotarian entitled Frank- 
lin Almost Invented Rotary. The article deserves 
to be featured in every Rotary Club, and I hope 
every Rotarian will read it, especially those who 
are still young enough to have many years left 
to be used in exemplifying our Rotary prin 
ciples. 

ERNEST SMEDLEY, Rotarian 
Classification: Commercial Banking 


Downingtown, Pennsylvania 


Approves Bibliographical Idea 

I was especially glad to find a bibliography on 
rammed-earth houses in the August RoTartaN 
in connection with Selma Robinson’s Houses 
Dirt Cheap.’ . . . It seems to me the present 
day habit of the better class of magazines to take 
articles out of the vacuums in which they were 
formerly confined, to refer to similar articles in 
other issues, to tie up one phase of a subject with 
another by editorial notes—in a word, to give 
the reader a chance to do what might be called 
directional reading—is bound to gain fast friends 
for any publication, and I am sure it will for 
yours. 

Evetyn Licnut 

New York, New York 


Re: Auxiliary Language 

Anent the correspondence appearing from 
time to time in Our Readers’ Open Forum con- 
cerning the adoption of a universal language for 
the promotion of world peace, the following 
experience of mine might help to hearten those 
who champion the cause of English as the like- 
liest language to accomplish that much-to-be 
desired end. A few years ago when “White” 
Russians were seeking refuge in other countries, 
some of them gravitated to Australia. In doing 
business with one of them, I was struck with 
the good English used by him, expressed with 
best English schoolboy drawl, and asked, on dis- 
covering what a short time he had been in 
Australia, how he so quickly made himself pro- 
ficient in the “lingo.” I was first informed that 
he had been at school in England (hence the 
drawl) for a year or so prior to coming to 
Australia. He further informed me that before 
going to England he had gained a working 
knowledge of English whilst working in a Rus- 
sian bank in Turkestan. 

How a Russian could gain a working knowl- 
edge of English in such an out-of-the-way place 
filled me with amazement, but I was again in- 
formed that in those parts and right through 
to, and throughout, the [Continued on page 54] 
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A Sentimental Anecdote 


By Adrian Rodriguez 


Rotary Club of Pachuca, Mexico 


ORE than a decade ago at a District Confer- 
ence, Donald A. Adams, then President of Rotary Inter- 
national, related to an audience a sentimental anecdote 
which impressed me. The story runs as follows: 

A woman, dressed in rags, was passing along a street 
in a French town, holding her little son by the hand. 
Suddenly she stooped to pick up an object from the 
ground, tucking it within the folds of her ragged gar 
ments. In doing so she aroused the suspicions of a near- 
by policeman, who demanded that she show him what 
she had concealed. The poor woman, a picture of dep- 
rivation, cast down her eyes and revealed a jagged frag 
ment of a broken bottle, explaining: “I was thinking only 
of the barefoot children.” 

This miserable and wretched woman, in her thought- 
fulness, performed an act akin to Rotary’s ideal. 

Destiny does not offer all men opportunities to accom- 
plish great and noble tasks. Fortunate is he to whom 
life offers occasional opportunities to make material con- 
tributions to the progress of his community. But it is 
not alone in the heroic acts, in the gigantic tasks, that the 
happiness of helpfulness resides. To discover it one need 
not be an Alexander nor a Pasteur. 

Rotary makes ho demand that men keep millions in 
their treasure chests, and that they strew behind them 
a series of donations which may in some way suppress 
miseries, alleviate pains, and bring about assorted ben- 
efits. Neither does it demand that men assume the at- 
titude of the Franciscan, renouncing all their worldly 
goods. Rotary asks merely to follow a rule which has 
geared the hearts of men for centuries—to do unto others 
as we would have them to do unto us; to cultivate friend- 
ship as a means of understanding our fellowmen more 
sympathetically, so that through this clearer understand 
ing we may learn to appreciate their problems, their joys, 
their shortcomings, and their capabilities. 

Rotary’s simple yet important interest is that the ideal 
It is 
quickly seen that great tasks are few and seldom accom- 


of service be foremost in its members’ activities. 


plished, but if this spirit of service and friendship pre- 
vails through the many interminable little things in life, 
good will come of effort. All men possess qualities of 
greatness in some degree, and if each man allows his 
spark to find expression, the meager tasks for common 
good will be accomplished. 

We can give the house which we are going to leave 
a complete renovating so that the new tenants, whom 
we don’t even know, will find it clean and pleasant. 
Each of us can go a step out of his way to aid in some 
small way an aged blind man, a frightened child wish- 


Destiny may not ofter us great 


opportunities tor service, but 
the meager tasks tor good also 


have a place in a Rotary world. 


ing to cross a busy intersection. In just a word, all of 
us can go through the streets picking up the bits of glass 
so that unsuspecting barefoot children may not cut their 
feet ‘ despite the fact that our own children may be 


well shod. 
And 


our respective professions, or in the handling of our bus 


| 


this same spirit can guide us in the practice o 


nesses, in the assurance that through such conduct we 


re accomplishing a truly Rotarian task—one which, as 


a result of its constant repetition and the powertul in 
fluence of precept, will go on lessening, and perhaps ex 
terminate some day, all the distasteful friction, mistrust, 
rivalry, and bitterness which sometimes make merchant 
consumer, competitor, and employer-employee relation 
ships so odious, strained, distressing, and at times even 


dangerous. 


.: Rotarian, once he has come to understand Ro 


tary, becomes convinced that his occupation, ADOVE all 
else, is the means available to him tor service in his com 
munity. He realizes that it is his primary duty to serve 
his particular community because he owes it a debt, on 
he is anxious and happy to pay. The pecuniary profit 


which his occupation may render becomes of second 


ry 
importance, even though it is a frequent occurrence that 
such profits increase when the principal purpose is fol 
lowed efficiently. Few communities fail to reward those 
who serve them best. 

The ideal of service applied in all sincerity has the 
faculty of creating friends. The Rotarian, through his 
Rotary 


these friendships and endeavors to diffuse their scope 


desire to serve, makes friends easily. promotes 


and influence among the many nations. In this way 
Rotary aspires to create a solid and lasting peace for th 
world. Rotary believes that these international friend 
ships among honest men, striving earnestly in a com 
mon ideal of usefulness in their fellow ships and com 
munity life, will make up, eventually, a force sufficiently 
large and powerful to withstand the attack of political 
and economic interests which might endanger the peace 
of the peoples of the world. 

With tiny grains of sand, Rotary is building a majestic 
mountain. Seemingly insignificant, these grains of sand 

deeds of good make Rotary’s service ideal real. 
Perhaps in following our humble daily tasks we may 


never reach a brilliant and far-away star. This doesn’t 


actually matter. But let us rejoice, tor the Stal will 


sparkle within ourselves! 
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“From every angle—economic, scientific, nautical, moral—the voyage of Columbus ... 











was one unmitigated blunder.” 


No Mistake, No Discovery 


By Hendrik Willem van Loon 


Il!ustrations by the Author 


REDERICK THE GREAT, founder of modern 
Prussia, is usually regarded as a military leader who 
rushed triumphantly from one victory to the next and 
who obtained everything he wanted by means of well 
drilled armies and carefully laid plans of battle. He 
himself, I am afraid, would hardly have agreed with that 
verdict. On the contrary, during his lonely old age, 
when he became more and more contemplative and saw 
himself as he really was, he made one of those illuminat- 
ing remarks which shows us what was really in his mind 
when he thought back upon his career as the greatest 
soldier of his day: 

“From 40 years in the feld, I have learned that in the 
last analysis it is old General Luck who plays the deci- 
sive part in everything any of us try to do.” 

When famous people approach the end of their careers, 
they are very apt to give a serious thought to the future 
and to do considerable worrying about the opinion of 
posterity. They may have been completely indifferent 
about the respect in which they were held by their con- 
temporaries, for these contemporaries had been eyewit- 
nesses, and it is little use trying to tell the bystanders 
what has actually happened, for they will shrug their 
shoulders and at best they will utter a polite, “Is that 
so?” But once they are safely home, they will say, “The 
old fellow thought perhaps he could tool us. But we 
know better. for we were there.” 

Their children and grandchildren, on the other hand, 
“were not there,” and it is therefore possible to influence 
them by giving a plausible account of both one’s deeds 
and misdeeds, with a fair chance that they will believe 
at least half of what is told them. Hence the autobiog- 


raphies of the great and the near-great—ponderous doc- 


Krrors, delusions, misjudgments 

—all, contends the author, are an 

integral part of growth. But we 
= 

must have courage to admit them. 


uments which are in most instances a collection of 
carefully prepared alibis and apologies. 

That remark, therefore, of King Frederick’s about old 
General Luck should be taken with a great deal of salt. 
If he had been entirely honest with himself and with his 
prospective readers, this is what he would have said: “I 
was not a very great strategist. I made a lot of mistakes. 
What saved me in the end was my almost uncanny abil- 
ity to recover from my errors in judgment and thereby 
to turn my failures into an eventual success.” 

For, indeed, Frederick’s strength lay in his tremendous 
capacity for quick recuperation. He really was not a 
first-rate soldier. Quite often he handled his troops 
so clumsily that everything went wrong and he had to 
confess himself defeated. When darkness saved him, his 
Austrian opponents could with full reason congratulate 
themselves that now at last they were rid of this unscru- 
pulous neighbor. But after a few hours of sleep, rolled 
up in his old threadbare blue coat, and if need be out in 
the open among his own soldiers (both dead and alive), 
old Frederick would be as fresh as a daisy and ready 
for a new encounter. And while his enemies were stil! 
celebrating their victory with becoming festivities, the 
Prussian King (whom they supposed to be miles away) 
would be right in their midst and would, by the sudden- 
ness of his attack, regain everything he had lost. 

There you have one type of blunderer—a man who 
was forever on the brink of disaster, yet came out on top 
to gain a place among those whom we sometimes call 
the immortals. 

Now let me describe another type, but in this case a 
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hero who on his deathbed confessed that he had been 
one of the world’s greatest failures. He is one Chris 
Pigeon, as he was known to his neighbors in Genoa, 
Italy, or Christopher Columbus, as he is known to us. 
He did not, like Frederick of Prussia, spend his days 
fighting battles. He was a man of peace who fought 
only a few battles with the naked savages who inhab 
ited the islands upon which he stumbled while trying to 
find a short cut to the riches of India and Japan. 

From every possible angle—economic, scientific, nauti 
cal, moral—the voyage of Columbus across the Atlantic 
Ocean was really one unmitigated blunder, tor he never 
came within thousands of miles of the countries he 
hoped to find. 

Yet Columbus gained even greater renown than 
Frederick of Prussia, for the subsequent success of the 
New World was based upon his original mistake. True, 
he did not live to witness the day of his triumph, but 
that, of course, is not really what counts. For History 
(being part of Nature) is never in a hurry and it is not 
in the least interested in the “ways and means,” but only 


in the final results. 


A, LONG, for example, as Nature is able to produce 
one genius every 100 years or so, she seems quite con 
tented, and whether that genius actually lives to hear him 
self acclaimed as one of the benefactors of the human race, 
or dies on the scaffold or in shabby loneliness, is of 
about just as much concern to her as the fate of an 
individual soldier to a Napoleon when he sets out to 
destroy a rival empire. 

Some day someone will write a most enlightening vol- 
ume (or, rather, a series of volumes) upon this most 
fascinating of all subjects—the rdle which mistakes, 
errors of judgment, and delusions of all SOrts and Varl- 
eties have played in making the world what it is today. 
I would warmly welcome such a book, for it would give 
us the courage which we shall need to pull us through 
the present era, which in the eyes of most of our contem- 


poraries has never been surpassed for its stupidity and 


“Frederick ... 


ready for a new encounter... 


lack of imagination, for its cruelty, selfishness, and down 
right creed and perfidy. 


I feel inclined to share that opinion, but at the sam 


time I realize that 50 or even 25 years from now we shall 
undoubtedly begin to realize that, somehow or othe: 
these hideous experiences were absolutely necessary if we 
were to take the next step forward along the road of 
progress. 

I have little love for the réle of a Pollyanna savis 
“Goody! Goody!” when I get the measles because | 
might just as well have caught typhoid fever or might 
even have broken my neck. And I realize that a great 
many readers will tell me that if I meant to console them 
for their present sufferings and their mental and physi 
cal agonies by telling them this “fairy story,” I am 
merely wasting my time and that they could do very 
nicely without my cheertul words ot reassurance But 


let them remember that all of us just now are 


midst of the most gigantic economic and spiritual up 
1 1 ’7 

heaval that has evel take Nn piace, and that the soidier in a 

Dattie 1S proverbially the worst informed person about 


the events that are happening around him. And let m« 


also remind them that every battle must at some time 


1 that day we shall finally 


come to an end, and that o 
learn what has been really accomplished. 

Our nautical ancestors, who were conscious of their 
limitations, used to say that they sailed “by God and by 
guess.” We have passed beyond that point, but only to 
a very limited extent. We still have to do a great deal 
of “guessing” and many of us are beginning to suspect 
that we have not yet quite reached the point when we 
can leave the Lord entirely out of our calculations. 

And so we shall continue our voyage, but all of us 
would be a great deal better off if we could only realize 
that the mistakes we make are an unavoidable and in 
tegral part of our growth and that they count for nothing 
SO long as we have the courage to confess that we have 
been wrong and that there is only one thing we can do. 
It is this: we can begin again and try to do better on the 


basis of our previous errors. 


would, by the suddenness of his attack, regain everything he had lost.” 
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@ Rotary seeks to promote “the ideal of service” 
through Club Service, Vocational Service, Commu- 
nity Service, and International Service—the avenues 
charted by its Four Objects. . . . Least understood 
is Vocational Service. Which of its five aspects (Busi- 
ness Management, and Buyer-Seller, Competitor, 
Employer-Employee, and International-Trade Rela- 
tionships) should be stressed? That question is 
opened by the following exchange of views. What do 

Brief letters will be welcomed.—Eds. 





you think? 


Industrial Relations 
Are Our Opportunity! 
Says Reuel W. Beach 


Governor, District 196, Cambridge, Mass 





OBERT FROST, a poet best known perhaps in 
his native New England, has written a poem entitled 
Mending Wall.* 
Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, 


And spills the upper boulders in the sun, 


It begins: 


and then it tells how he and his neighbor set out to mend 
their stone wall, he on his side, his neighbor on the other, 
keeping the wall “between us as we go.” 
Then the poet begins to wonder why they have a wall 
between them at all and concludes: 
Before 1 built a wall I'd ask to know 
What 1 was walling in or walling out, 
And to whom I was like to give offense. ... 
Something there is that doesn't love a wall, 
That wants it down. 
If I understand the original purpose of Rotary’s 
Founder, it was an effort on the part of Paul Harris, 


* Permission granted by Henry Holt and Company to reprint from 
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somewhat of a stranger in Chicago, with few friends, and 
those friends hardly more than acquaintances, to break 
down that wall of reserve which always keeps men apart 
who scarcely know each other. So Rotary began, and so 
it has continued. Club Service strives through friendli- 
ness to remove walls which keep us apart. Community 
Service seeks to level walls that separate those in any 
kind of need from those more fortunate. Through Inter- 
national Service we hope to remove walls of international 
distrust and misunderstanding. 

But what of Vocational Service? For years it has lain 
dormant. Yet, if we are convinced that it should be 
made effective, and then act with the courage of our con- 
victions, we shall accomplish great things for Rotary and 
for society—perhaps Rotary’s crowning achievement. 

Is there anyone who does not deplore the endless dis- 
putes, strikes, lockouts, and even warfare that prevail in 
industry today? What subject is more worthy of our 
earnest consideration than that of industrial peace? 
What if Rotary’s Second Object had called for the ad- 
vancement of understanding, goodwill, and peace in 
industrial relations 20 years ago? What if we then had 
taken the lead in studying the causes of industrial strife 
and had developed a strong determination to apply the 
necessary remedies? Is it too much to believe that Ro- 
tary might be today the most potent influence for good 
in this complex situation? Perhaps we in America might 
even be spared the sorry spectacle of the A. F. of L., the 
C. I. O., the National Labor Relations Board, and in 
many cases management, all busily erecting walls of mis- 
understanding, suspicion, and distrust. 

The trouble begins with our Second Object. It does not 
state the issue. It is not in the true spirit of Rotary. It 
reads: “High ethical standards in business and profes- 
sions, the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occu- 
pations, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 
That some- 


pation as an opportunity to serve society.” 
thing was wrong with it doubtless was the reason for the 
recent contest to rephrase it. In the June, 1939, Rotarian, 


COMPET ITO: 
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you found the result of that contest, whose purpose was 
to “describe Vocational Service in definitive language”! 
It is as follows: 

Since fundamentally my business or profession is the ex 
pression of my personality in terms of service to individuals 
and to society, I must endeavor to preserve the dignity and 
worthiness of my calling by maintaining the very highest 
standards and by avoiding any practices which might reflect 
discredit upon myself or my craft; and 

Since success must be evaluated in terms not only of ma 
terial profit to myself, but also in terms of service rendered 
to society as a whole, I cannot demand for others ethical 
standards in business conduct which I am not prepared to 
accept and practice for myself. 

This statement is wholly in terms of standards. But 
Rotary’s function is not that of a glorified trade associa 
tion, dealing with codes of ethics and standards. One 
cannot get excited over standards, for the good and suf- 
ficient reason that commonsense and experience teach us 
to avoid the house whose standards are low. Competi- 
tion, offering elsewhere the better quality and service of 
the house whose standards are high, has a way of taking 
care of that problem as part of the normal life of trade. 

What we need to do is to recast our Second Object 
in terms of sndustrial understanding, goodwill, and 
peace. We need to hold up before us that aspect of Voca 
tional Service which is not taken care of by the natural 


process of trade. 





= the Second Object would help. It could 
read: “High ethical standards in business and profes 
sions, and the recognition that only through mutual 
understanding and goodwill can labor and management 
serve each other and society well.” This is short and to 
the point. 

It would also help if each Rotarian who is an execu- 
tive, representing management, were permitted to have as 
an “additional active” in his Club a member of his or- 
ganization representing labor. At present the additional 


member is just another representative of management. 











EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIP 














Present “additional actives” should be permitted to retain 


thei membership, but in time two members from any 






single business organization would represent labor and 




























management, re spectively. 
1 y 
make an earnest ellort to 


} | 


MatG 


I also recommend that we 
the union 


litorial in 


bring into our membership real labor ers, 


In an e 


the August, 1939, Rorarian, under the heading Union 


Men Wear the Wheel, it is stated that “The Rotary Club 


1 


of Chicago has recently voted to open two classifications 


officials In Our Various COMMUNAILICS. 


to representatives of labor organizations,” and that “At 
least a dozen other Clubs from Wilkinsburg, Pennsyl 
vania, to San Diego, California, have members in labor- 


union classifications.” A labor leader has quite as much 


right in a Rotary Club as any other executive. 


These steps taken, our Second Object would begin to 
| 


receive the same thought and attention which we now 


give to the other three. Our Secretariat would provide 


to make 


would be 


on industrial peace quite as much as on world peace. 


industry 


Clubs with the necessary program helps, etc.., 


the Object vital. The popular Rotary speech 


The sorry conditions in would challenge 


efforts to Improve them, just as the international situa- 


tion, as was said again and 


iain at the Cleveland Con 
vention last June, represents a “challenging opps 
tor Rotary. 

We would then have a Second Object that would focus 


our attention on the need for mutual understanding and 


j 


goodwill in industrial relations, and a method by which 
the characteristic good fellowship of our Clubs would 
bring the representatives of labor and management into 
relations which are vitally necessary if we are to develop 
a spirit of genuine goodwill leading to enduring peace. 
Some 15 or 20 years ago I was connected with a print 
ing plant in which there was a strike. It was over wages 
and hours—a demand for a 44- instead of a 48-hour week, 
at no reduction in wages. I belonged to the management 
end of the concern, but held a subordinate position, with- 


out any authority in the matter. My recollection is that 
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there was no real attempt to create an atmosphere of 
mutual understanding. The attitude seemed to be, “To 
hell with them—let ‘em strike.” Management finally 
won, but I was told that it cost the concern $60,000 before 
the men came back to work. I do not know what it cost 
the me n, nor the cost ol the resultant loss of confidence 
and goodwill between employer and employee. 

in due course I became president of another printing 
plant. In 1932 or 1933 we came to the conclusion that 
a reduction in wages was imperative, if the doors were 
to stay open. One afternoon I called our employees 
around me, discussed the whole situation, told them the 
extent to which we were reducing salaries, which was 
about 25 percent, and said that we felt it necessary to 
reduce wages about 10 percent, except in the lower 
scales, where there would be no reduction. The men 
were invited to ask questions freely. The meeting was 
soon over. Everyone accepted the situation with as good 
grace as was humanly possible. The fact that we had no 
trouble has always seemed to me to be the result of a 
genuine effort to achieve mutual understanding and 
goodwill by treating our employees as human beings. 

That illustrates the lack of our present Second Object; 
it needs a human appeal, something about which you can 
begin to do something. 

I have suggested “High ethical standards in business 
and professions, and the recognition that only through 
mutual understanding and goodwill can labor and man- 
agement serve each other and society well.” With such 
an Object, easy to understand, one which no man with 
the ideals which we expect of Rotarians can fail to ap- 
prove, our organization of thousands of Rotarians, 
representing thousands of businesses large and small, 
would take the lead in solving labor problems in terms of 


human understanding. 


= revision of our Second Object retains the em- 
phasis on high ideals in business and professions which 
we always want to hold up before us. It still gives us 
all the opportunity we need to discuss ethical standards, 
competitor relations, service to society, or any other topic 
under the general heading of Vocational Service which 
we may wish to select. It adds to a generalization about 
high ideals a specific appeal for greater understanding 
in industrial relations which is akin to our Fourth Object, 
and in keeping with the spirit of Rotary as a whole. It 
places the emphasis where it properly belongs. 

In Vocational Service I do not ask that we enter as an 
organization into industrial disputes, any more than I 
ask that Rotary mediate in such an international crisis 
as the conflict between China and Japan. Any such 
action would be the height of foily. It would fail of ac- 
complishment and it would wreck our organization. 
Rotary is, and should remain, an organization whose pur- 
pose is to level the walls which keep men apart in society, 
in industry, and in the world at large by creating an 


atmosphere of mutual understanding and goodwill. 
But let us give our members the challenging oppor- 
tunity to study the problems of labor and manage- 
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ment, so that we may begin to level the walls which now 
stand as harriers to industrial understanding, goodwill, 
and peace. If we do not do it, it will be done for us, in 
ways that will continue to create the very strife they are 
intended to settle. 

“Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, that wants 


it down.” 


Let’s Concentrate Now on 
Competitor Relationship 


Says Edward F. McFaddin 


Past Director, Rotary International 






HITHER Rotary’s Vocational Service? Of its 
five aspects, which should we emphasize now? 

District Governor Reuel W. Beach and I briefly dis- 
cussed those questions at White Sulphur Springs, Wes 
Virginia, last June, during Rotary’s International As- 
sembly. He still has his original views; 1 have mine. 
But we both agree on the importance of Vocationa! 
Service. Our difference of opinion comes when we con- 
sider ways of implementing it, and I am happy to have 
this opportunity of discussing it with him in Tue Ro- 
TARIAN, for Rotary will begin “to go places” when we 
get many Rotarians to thinking, talking, and writing 
about this subject, so vital to the organization. 

As I analyze Rotarian Beach’s thesis, three points 
emerge. They are: 

1. Revise the present Second Object of Rotary. 

2. Change the classification principle of Rotary to 
permit both labor and management to have representa- 
tion in each Rotary Club. 

3. Have Rotary Clubs and Rotary International work 
in the employer-employee relationship, to the exclusion 
of all the other phases of Vocational Service. 

I now consider his points in the order listed. 

1. Revising the Second Object. Rotarian Beach urges 
the Second Object be revised. For convenience, I list in 
parallel columns the Second Object as it now is, and as 
he would rewrite it: 

Present Second Object: Suggested Revision: 

To encourage and foster To encourage and foster 
high ethical standards in high ethical standards in 
business and professions, the business and professions, and 
recognition of the worthi- the recognition that only 
ness of all useful occupa- through mutual understand- 
tions, and the dignifying by ing and goodwill can labor 
each Rotarian of his occupa- and management serve each 
tion as an opportunity to other and society well. 
serve society. 

It will be observed that the proposal omits entirely the 
“recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupations.” 
To omit that thought from the Second Object is to leave 
unemphasized the fact that Rotary is a leveller of all 
false distinctions. For years it has been pointed out that 
this “recognition of all useful occupations” equalizes the 
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butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker of similar 
use to society as the doctor, the lawyer, and the teacher. 
We must not at any event leave out of our vocational 
program the fact that we recognize the worthiness of 
all useful occupations. 

Furthermore, we now encourage every Rotarian to 
dignify his “occupation as an opportunity to serve so- 
ciety.” In lieu of that thought, Rotarian Beach would 
have us recognize that “only through mutual under 
standing and goodwill can labor and management serve 
each other and society.” Do you think we would gain 
he one 
SIX 


anything by changing the present thought to 1 
suggested? It must be remembered that when the 
Objects were revised into the present Four Objects (in 
1935), there was the effort to take the language of the 
Six Objects and put it into the Four Objects. Must we 
go all over again the arguments on changing the /an 
guage and thought of the Objects? 

I suspect that by this time the reader has reached the 
conclusion, as I have, that (1) high ethical standards in 
business and professions, and (2) the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and (3) the digni- 
fying by each Rotarian of his occupation as an oppor- 
tunity to serve society—all together—carry with them 
the implication and meaning that only through mutual 
understanding and goodwill can any partners aid society. 
There is no need to revise the Second Object to point 
specifically the finger at the partnership of labor and 
management. Labor and management (as employees 
and employers) are partners in aiding society, just as are 
buyer and seller partners in aiding society, and just as 
are international wholesaler and distributor, and just as 
are competitors. Each group relationship embraces the 
idea of aiding society. 

The application of Vocational Service is divided into 
(1) Business Management and (II) Group Relation- 
ships. There are four of these group relationships: (a) 
Buyer-Seller Relationship, (b) Competitor Relationship, 
(c) Employer-Employee Relationship, and (d) Interna- 
tional-Trade Relationship. For years it has been recog- 
nized that the application of the Second Object of Rotary 
embraces the employer-employee relationship as well as 
three other group relationships. To change the Second 
Object of Rotary now and make it apply only to labor 
and management is to omit three-fourths of the applica- 
tion of the present Second Object to group relationships. 
Now, in a world of storm and strife, is no time for Rota 
rians to limit their activities to one field of Vocational 
Service (employer-employee), when the other fields of 
service are also vital to the well-being of the world. Now 


is the time to widen our horizons. 


i changing the Second Object will not accomplish 
the desired result. We can write an Object and word it 
any way we see fit, but it takes the application of the 
Object by the individual Rotarian in his life and dail; 
contacts to make it worth while. | agree that the present 
Second Object has more words in it than any of the other 
Objects, and yet it is least understood by the average 


Rotarian. But I do not think it is the wording that fails 


to make the Object understood: it is the fact that we 


went a number of years without placing any emphasis 
on the Second Object. I am happy that Rotarian Beach 
is calling attention to the necessity of studying the S« 

ond Object and applying it in the life and contacts of 
every Rotarian. We need the application of the ideal of 
service by every Rotarian in his business life, as well as 


in his personal and community life; but changin 


wording will not achieve the desired result. 

2. Changing the Classification Principle. Rot 
Beach would have us change the classification prin 
ot Rotary, for he says that each Rotarian who is an 
CCULIVE should be permitted to have as an dditi n L x 
tive in his Club “a member of his organization repre 
senting labor. At present the additional member is just 


another representative of management. Present 


: ; 
tional actives’ should be permitted to retain their mem 


bership, but in time two members from any single bus 
ness organization would represent labor and manage 


ment, respectively.” 


i. is certainly a desirable thing for executives in charge 
of labor organizations to occupy the classification of 
labor in Rotary Clubs. But I cannot subscribe to the 
plan of each executive bringing into the Rotary Club 
some one of his employees representing the laborers Ol 
his factory. If the suggested plan were followed, we 
would bring into Rotary the same division between labor 
and management that exists in some of industry today. 


I prefer to let Rotary Clubs remain composed as they 
are, and for each employer to work out in his own fae 
tory his own plans for improving more cordial relations 
between labor and management, just as Rotarian Beach 
has done in his own plant—not by corporate action of 
Rotary International, but by the individual effort of the 
individual Rotarian in his own business. As is said in the 
book Rotary?* (page 273), “It is not Rotary’s mission 
to save the world; it is Rotary’s mission to train, edu 
cate, and inspire business executives for the effective pet 
formance of their obligations toward society.” 

3. Emphasts on Employer-Employee Relationship 
The third point in Rotarian Beach’s thesis is that we 
should place all the emphasis of Vocational Service on 
the employer-employee relationship to the absolute ex 
clusion of the (a) competitor relationship, (b) the buye: 
seller relationship, and (c) the international-trade rela 
tionship. He would do this throughout the entire Rotars 
world, because he would change the Second Object i 
that effect. 

Now, for the Rotary years 1938-39 and 1939-40, we 
have tried to get Rotarians in the USCNB (United States, 
Canada, Newfoundland, and Bermuda) to emphasize 
the competitor relationship. This was done by Board of 
Directors action in January, 1939, and applies to the 
USCNB region only. But there is nothing in the Board 


action that prevents any Rotarian | Continued on page 62| 


*A survey of the Rotary ( } f (] go by a onmhted f al 
scientists from the University of Cl F L'niversity f ¢ Press 
+ $4. Copies may be obtained from the Rotary ¢ f ( 
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if You Would Detect Propaganda— 


By Clyde R. Miller 


Director, The Institute for Propaganda Analysis 


SPEAKER at the Institute of Human Relations 
at Williams College once declared that Americans were 
surrounded by “clouds of propaganda.” He thought 
something ought to be done about it. 

What he said for Americans holds for all peoples. And 
various things are being done about it in various coun- 
tries. In some there is suppression of propagandas dis- 
liked by the Government in power. In the United 
States a Congressional committee has been attempting 
to reveal the sources and nature of propagandas assail- 
ing Americans. In various countries, but notably in 
England and America, individuals and groups, schools 
and learned societies, have been devoting much ume to 
a study of the nature of propaganda, its techniques, its 
implications for individuals and for groups. 

But while the suppressions, investigations, and discus- 
sions are going on, propaganda itself is given tremen- 
dous added force for good or evil by the present world 
crisis. Today, as never before, it behooves the individual 
to be able to recognize propaganda, and, on the basis of 
simple analysis, to take measures to protect himself 
against the propaganda that may be harmful and to rec- 
ognize that which may be good 

The clouds of propaganda through which we try to see 
our way contain much that is good, much that is evil, 
much that is innocuous. 

Out of the constant welter of more or less distorted 
news, editorials, sales talk, advertising, and political per- 
suasion which comes to us through cinema, newspaper, 
and radio, what is helpful and what is harmful? The an- 
swer cannot be given to cover 
every specific instance; but a 
six-point plan can be of use to 
every citizen who wants to rec- 
ognize propaganda and to deal 
with it in terms of protecting 
his own interests and those of 


his fellow citizens. This six- 


Original at ee Historical Society 


From a welter of ‘information’ 
a choice can be made of what is 
good, evil, or innocuous. Here 
is a six-point plan to guide you. 


volve a matter of social insignificance—whether, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Jiggs is able to propagandize his wife to serve 
corned beef and cabbage for dinner; or it may involve 
matters of great moment—whether our nation goes to 
war or remains at peace, whether our political party wins 
or loses control of the Government.* Propaganda may 
involve action, such as a mass meeting or mass demon- 
stration, for or against some policy. 

Point 2. Today’s propagandas concern us most be- 
cause our reaction to them may determine the kind of 
world we live in tomorrow. What sort of laws do we 
want?) What candidates for office? What side are we 
on in the war? Ancient propagandas are interesting, 
but they are dead issues. The Boston tea party was a 
perfect propaganda stunt to popularize the American 
Revolution. There will be countless propaganda acts on 
each side in the current European war. Both sides have 
attempted to use the sinking of the Athena as propa- 
ganda. Watch for other examples. 

Point 3. Propaganda often is supercharged with emo- 
tion to appeal to our fears, our hatreds, and our loftiest 
hopes and ideals. With this emotional content, it can 
sweep us off our feet into hysterias of fear or hatred, or 


“into a rosy glow of exaltation. In the first World War, 


propaganda did just this. 

Point 4. Propaganda is effective only when there ex- 
ists a fertile soil in which it can take root and grow. Such 
a field exists today, and it is more fertile today than in 
any other period of recent history. In 
times of economic depression, unem- 
ployment, war, you find millions of peo- 
ple listening for, eager to consider, and 
likely to be swayed by spoken or writ- 
ten propaganda. Hence in troubled 
times rise the demagogues who promise 
to bring happier days and jo punish 





point plan I suggest as a result 


of two years spent in observing 


the evil persons or groups who caused 
the troubled times. 











the work of The Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, New 
York City, a nonprofit organi- 
zation formed to help citizens 
detect and analyze propaganda. 

Point 1. Define the term and we discover that propa- 
ganda simply is an expression of opinion or action calcu- 
lated to influence the opinions and actions of others with 
reference to some predetermined end. As I have already 
pointed out in Tues Rotarian, the persuasion may in- 





Propaganda of another day—Benja- 
min Franklin's famed cartoon urg- 
ing a union of American colonies. 


Point 5. Propaganda, though some- 
times dangerous, is often salutary. Here 
again, remember that there is both good 
and bad propaganda. For example, 
most persons believe that propaganda 
for soil conservation is good. And remember that most 
persons, though they may be misled at times, want to do 
the right thing. This characteristic of humanity, I think, 
is the one thing that has enabled it to progress so far 


* Propayanda for Goose and Gander, September, 1938, Rotarian. 
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in its comparatively _ brief 
history. 

Point 6. Last 
haps, most important, every 


and, per- 





2% 


man can learn to detect and 
analyze propaganda for him- 
self. Earlier in this article, 
propaganda was defined as 
an expression of opinion, or 
action, calculated to influ- 
ence the opinions and actions 
of others to some predeter- 
mined end. Whenever you 
hear propaganda—any prop- 
aganda—ask yourself: “Who 
Why? What are 
his motives? What 
the motives of those who in- 


What does 


he want me to do?” 


says it? 
were 


fluenced him? 


I do not say this process 
is easy. It is much harder 
for a human being to be 
thoughtful than for him to 
act according to an emo- 
tional impulse. I do say ev- 
ery man can protect himself 
by asking these questions. 

Propaganda always has 
been a driving force in hu- 
man affairs, but today, 
thanks to this generation’s 
spectacular improvements in 
means of communication, its 
power for good or evil is 
greatly increased. 

Remember that today, for 


Not a Gas Mask for the Ears? 


hm es 


Why 





the first time in history, 
newsreels can bring world news to us in a few days; news- 
papers in a few hours; radio with the speed of light. 

Take one example: the newspapers. American report- 
age is, I think, excellent. Yet the best of newspaper cor- 
respondents can be appreciably handicapped by the activi 
ties of other Governments. 

In a country at war, censorship usually is set up. Re- 
porters may be forbidden to send messages not approved 
by the censor. A correspondent may write a news article, 
hand it to the cable operator, and months later may learn 
that only a part of it got through. Or it may not have 
been sent at all. Propaganda thus may be the suppres- 
sion of facts as well as dissemination of facts. 

A major military defeat may be eliminated from cable 
news. The obvious reason would be to keep up morale 
in the defeated country, and to make the world believe 
that the defeated country is being successful; hence to 
climb on the band wagon, other peoples should support 
that nation. 

Again, newspapers report what Herr Hitler says, 
what Prime Minister Chamberlain says, what Gandhi 
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says, what President Roosevelt says. Any speeches of im 
portant figures are news. But the speeches themselves 
are propaganda. When any high official makes a talk, 
he gets -and uses to the full an Opportunity to get his 
side ol the argument be fore every man and woman. So, 
too, do all of us. All of us are propagandists even if we 
are only trying to persuade our wives that we want 
corned beef and cabbage for supper. 

Propaganda can be suppressed (as by some Govern- 
ments, which have set up monopolies of propaganda); 
it can be answered with counterpropaganda (we now see 
charges and countercharges flying between the countries 
at war): or it can be analyzed. But if we believe in 
freedom of the press and freedom of speech, we do not 
want it suppressed; we want to make up our own minds. 

Few of us are in a position to answer the propaganda 
campaigns that are staged to influence our thinking. But 
all of us can analyze propaganda. 

Who says it? Why? What does he want us to do? 

If you do not want to be taken in by propaganda, insist 


on the facts. Weigh the points on behalf of every side. 
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By Karl Detzer 


WO YEARS AGO, Frankfort, Michigan, which 
is on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, pretty well 
north toward the straits, had a few commercial fishermen, 


Now it calls 

It has a gliding 
incorporated in the United States. 
Four out of five of its 1,400 


irs, and no fame at all. 


\ meric: 


1 few Summer visit 


itself the soaring Capital of 


] ] 
school, the first ever 


It has a sailplane factory. 


, ' i 
residents have been alott in Salipianes, and a surprising 


number of them are experienced glider pilots. Last year 


] 
were made alt 


of them lasted for hours and covered 


4,500 motorless flights Frankfort; many 
long distances. 

In 1935 a half-dozen glider enthusiasts seeking good 
air currents found that when the prevailing west wind 
struck the dunes at Frankfort, it rose suddenly. Ships 
that never had flown more than a few minutes were able 
to soar there for hours. The news spread among Amer- 
ica’s 900 glider pilots, and more of them came to ride 
above the dunes. A redheaded young man in Holly- 
wood, California, heard about the place in 1938. He put 
his homemade sailplane on a trailer, bought an ancient 
car, and drove to Frankfort. Stan Corcoran is his name; 


he is an ace among soaring pilots. He got a job in a 


garage, flew his old crate in his spare time. 

Bellak 
Vic 
Saudek, Carnegie Tech graduate engineer, hitchhiked 
Saudek and 


Ted 


brought his own ship from Newark, New Jersey. 


Two other young fellows joined him: 


from Pittsburgh. All three were broke. 
Corcoran were 22 years old; Bellak was 26. 

In August, 1938, 20 pilots, recruited through Corcoran’s 
enthusiasm, met in Franktort, and held the first “Amer- 
ican Open Soaring Meet.” It drew boys who could not 
afford the long trek from the Midwest to the swankier 
meet at Elmira, New York. Most of them brought their 
trailers towed by jallopies. They broke 


More 


in two-place ships, and 


ships On WODDIY 


no records, but the did have a wonderful time. 


+] {} | id 
they olfered free rides 


important, 


140 of Franktort’s 1,400 people went up as passengers. 


Thev came down wanting to learn to sail. 





Businessmen watched 
the graceful, silent ships 
Hoating over town and 
enthusi- 
In Oc- 


tober, 14 of them held a 


listened to the 


astic youngsters. 


meeting in the back room 
of the local bank to “do 
something about gliding” 





... Jim Smiley, who 





runs the coal yard; Pete 

Peterson, the printer; the Bennett brothers, undertakers; 
Banker Leon Rose; Charlie Didrickson, the druggist; 
Doc Thacker, physician and surgeon; Bill Olsen, from 
the filling station; Lawrence Kinne, the power-company 
manager; N. E. Sayles, a grocer—typical small-town folk 
(Nine of the 14 are Frankfort Rotarians.) They asked 
Corcoran to tell them what Frankfort could do for glid 
ing, and what gliding could do for Frankfort. 

“It will take lots of money,” Corcoran warned. 

“How much?” someone asked uneasily. 

“Six hundred dollars.” 

In gliding that zs big money. Half of American sail- 
planes belong to clubs of students, shop employees, ot 
village boys who put up $5 to $25 each and build ships 
for less than $300, then pay only $5 to $10 a year in dues. 

Frankfort’s businessmen raised the $600, and Corcoran 
went to work. Bellak helped him and Saudek did the 
engineering. The town paid them $15 a week each. 
In three months they had produced what some experts 
call the finest glider ever built. All Frankfort went out 
to see its trials. Soon scores of citizens were asking Cor- 


coran to teach them to fly. 
He incorporated the gliding school with the 14 Mair 
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® Fourteen citizens willing to risk 
$600 created a new industry in 
a Michigan city. Four out of tive 
take to the air now, and love it. 


Street merchants as his partners. Most of them were 


students, too. Within a month dozens of fishermen, car 
penters, housewives, clerks, and farmers signed up for 
lessons, paid what they could afford, from $15 to $50 for 
the two-week course, learned to glide. The Federal Gov 
ernment sent 12 aviation students to take instruction, and 
recently has engaged Bellak to begin organizing boys’ 
glider clubs throughout the country. 

Corcoran built a second plane; local men bought two 


others. In these four ships Frankfort flew all Winter, 


The people think gliding, talk gliding 


















every month of the year. Eight out ot 
Der Ol Youngest passenger s¢ tar ist 
ld daughter of a flying couple; the eldest, a | S 
\ old grandfather. 
When a Frankfort businessman is late to d . his 
wite only shrugs and says, “Must b good 
The truant ofhcer has learned to make daily s 
the glider held; and if you need a doct 
he’s not at his ofhce, try the airport. 
Gliding in America is really only ten vears 
the Wright brothers did glide, learning to fly 
1929 that a youth named Westerlund bi 
record by staying up two and one-half minut 
700 yards. This year dozens of Fran! 
trom tour to seven hours. Russia holds 
record, 407 miles at an average speed of 48 miles 1 
Corcoran has sailed 202 miles. 
Sailplanes, towed by a car ot \ 
like kites. At 400 or 500 feet the 
towline, jockeys till he finds a buoy 
rent, then sails away on 
“Cloud riding” is the newest 
There are winds called “thermals” w 


The gull like sailplane, Dove of Pea 
16, carried Ted B. R, recelvin ( 
Tow Pilot Szmagaj anda 
from Rotarian |. ]. Smiley, 
Mithines. No én 


(center) can freeze up < 1 


lions rom 


across Lake 





Photos: (page 16 and above) Courtesy, Popular Ar ght 


using a frozen lake as a field. With only four sailplanes 
they had to stand in line waiting turns. So 20 business- 
men raised $2,000 in the Spring to start Corcoran build- 
ing sailplanes in a small empty storeroom next to the post 
office. 

Frankfort invited the American Soaring Society to a 
Summer meet, and 41 licensed pilots, scores of students, 
and ground crews numbering 100 came. Youths from 
18 States and veterans from Germany and Poland soared 
over town, tested new tricks, strove for altitude, duration, 
and distance records. Ted Bellak flew his ship 80 miles 
across Lake Michigan for a world over-water record. 
Once 12 planes were floating over town at the same time. 

In six months Corcoran had finished three planes. He 
has orders for ten more at prices ranging from $600 to 
$1,250. Next Summer he will move into larger quarters, 
and with more heip will be able to build a ship a week. 
Thus Frankfort’s 14 businessmen who were willing to 
risk $600 created a new industry and brought a new, ex- 
citing interest to their 1,400 people. 

Small boys whittle gliders while their mothers are up 
taking lessons; merchants and their clerks take turnabout 
behind the counter and behind the controls of sailplanes. 
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straight up, usually through the middle of a fleecy 
whit clo l Bob ot int y, n Amet in ace, last Sum 
met! “hooked on to tnerm hs I ( 17,2¢ + feet, some 
times at tl rate of 59,VUU Teet a minu then glided to 
earth § ll in 95 minutes. A German last 
veaur rose S 400 tec 

Ten miles inland from Frankfort, sailplaners  dis- 
covered a farm where thermals are common. They spend 
much of their tim there now, trying to hitch rides on 
clouds. They call the place “Siberia,” explaining, “You've 
got to walk four miles for a bottle of pop.” 

\lready lider pilots have discovered many good 
thermal districts in New York and New Jersey, Georgia, 
Michigan, and Texas. No doubt there are thousands in 
\merica Large plowed helds and roofs of closely built 
houses cause thermals to rise. Last Summer several 


pilots at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, rose thousands of feet 
I 

on currents of heat from the steel furnaces. 

Sailplaning is possible anywhere, though shore dunes 


or low ranges of hills help. More than 30 colleges and 
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schools in the United States from coast to coast now have 
successful soaring clubs, and such widely scattered points 
as Ithaca, New York; Atlanta, Georgia; Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Lafayette, Indiana; Los Angeles, California; and 
Honolulu have become gliding centers. 

Each glider flight, long or short, adds to the sum of 
knowledge of wind, weather, clouds, and flying. That 
is why the Federal Government has made gliding part 
of its air training program. Frankfort’s merchants are 
doing their share. There is a sound of hammering and 
a smell of glue in the shop next to the post office, where 
Corcoran is turning out ships not only for local enthu- 
siasts, but also for sportsmen from several States who 
visited Frankfort last Summer, rode as passengers, and 
decided to have sailplanes of their own. 

The school is open to anyone with $50 and two weeks 
to spend, provided he proves to Corcoran in his first test 
that he is “temperamentally suited.” If he gets tense, 
grips the wheel like a poor automobile driver, he gets his 
money back and goes no further. 

“Anyone who can drive a car can drive a glider,” Cor- 
coran says. “The difference is that gliding is safer.” 

Sailplanes are very safe. They are light and land 
slowly at a flat angle. Even though most ships now 
in use are cheap homemade crates, there have been few 
accidents. In ten years only two pilots have ever bailed 
out in parachutes at a national meet in the United States; 
both were unhurt. 

With the school running full time and several helpers 
at work in the shop, Frankfort is stabilizing its pay roll. 
It has made its recreation a paying business, its new in- 
dustry a game. Its first $600 investment has carried it a 
long way. Its merchants, short on cash and long on 
enthusiasm, “caught a thermal” when they decided to 
invest. Like the young pilots themselves, this small town 


is soaring on a shoestring. 


Expert instructor of pupils in the Frankfort, Mich., 
Soaring School, Stanley Corcoran (left) 1s equally adept 
at soaring (below). One of 17 holders of the Silver “C” 
glider license in the United States, he gets a tow for 
a motorless flight along the thermal cloud highways. 


Photos: Courtesy, Popular Aviation 
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The ‘Get the Name’ Game 


By Exnest Wynne Boyden 


TOPPING in a small print shop the other day, 1 
ran across an almost unbelievable situation. Within a 
few minutes I knew the names of three of the four em 
ployees, for learning names is a sort of game with me. 
But ordinary strategy failed when I tried to get the name 
of the fourth man—the pressman, a shy fellow who kept 
in the background. Then came an opportunity for the 
boss to introduce me—but he couldn't! He had only four 
employees working together in the same room, but he 
had to ask the pressman his name right in front of me! 
But is that so unbelievable? After all, how many 
people do you know? Eliminate those in public life 
whom you “know” through the newspapers, newsreels, 
and radio broadcasts. How many people do you know 
well enough to speak to—right in your own neighbor 
hood and home town, people you will be seeing during 
the next few weeks? A hundred, perhaps 1,000 or more. 
I'll make it harder. How many of 


these people can you call by their first 


A simple tormula for spreading a 


bit of cheer and gathering some 
ting the veil of 


tor oneselt—by lit 


anonymity trom daily contacts. 


you spoke to them by name, making the pr 

game of your own? Suppose you said 

operator, “Good morning, Mr. Jenkins.” He would be 
surprised, because you never have done this before, 
because he wouldn’t know how vou found his nam« 


But he would be pleased. 


Now let’s be honest. Maybe you see no point in both 


ering yourself to learn an elevator operator's n 
Well, what are you doing when you ride up in the elev 
tor? Stewing over your own problems and feeling a bit 
sorry for yourself? Quite likely. How much happier 4 
would be if you would put your mind on something el 
So why not make it a game to learn the names ol 
people you meet? But there must be rules, the first of 


which is that you never ask anyone his name. Cru 


come “4 
° s@reeee pe 
eevee eee ee eee ee eee Cee eae es eee Se 


“ 





names or last names when you meet 
them? Nicknames don’t count in this 





contest; you must be able to speak the 
name itself, and, if possible, know how 
to spell it. How can you claim ac- 
quaintanceship if you can’t even tell the 
name of the acquaintance? 

Perhaps you wonder who some of 
these people may be—people whom you 
cannot call by name. For instance, can 
you give the name of— 

The attendant at the service station? 
(You “know” him.) 

The druggist? (You asked him to 
cash your check Saturday.) 

The checker at the grocery? (He calls 
you by name.) 

The girl in the doctor’s office? (She’s 
pleasant to you.) 

The conductor on the interurban 
train you always take? (He’s been on 
that run for five years.) 

I could make the list much longer, 
and so could you. There are literally 
hundreds of people whom you'll en- 
counter during any week, people whom 
you have seen before and will no doubt 
see again. Wouldn’t it be pleasanter if 


In a four-man print shop the author 
sought the names of the employees ... 
but the boss himself failed on one. 
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methods must be avoided, for if you ask someone his 
name, he will not be surprised if you know it and use it. 
His utter surprise is part of your fun. Furthermore, you 
must avoid asking anyone else the name of your quarry 

which would make the game too easy—if you can 
avoid it. To be sure, you can’t always do that. 


How proceed ? Go back 


to the ele Vator operator. His ope rator’s license 1S on the 


That’s where the fun starts. 


wall of his car, but perhaps there are two or even three 
there. You will have to resort to strategy. Look closely 
at the two licenses: John M. Jenkins on the top one and 
William Markle on the bottom one. Some morning the 
starter may be without his “clicker” and, nodding to the 
operator in your car, will say distinctly, “O. K., Jack.” 
Obviously, you're not riding with William, for “Jack” is 
the accepted nickname for “John.” It all ties up. So the 
next morning you get into Jack’s car and say cheerfully, 
“Good morning, Mr. Jenkins.” Mr. Jenkins is pleasantly 
surprised, and you feel a lift quite apart from that im- 
parted by the elevator. 

All this is quite a little work, you think. But it will be 
less work each time you do it and, besides, the work in- 
volved was an excellent means for fixing the name in 
your memory; you will remember Mr. Jenkins. Then, 
too, you might quite well make a friend and be the richer 
for it. Think of this: here is one friendship made with- 
out ulterior motives. 

In playing this game I have made some surprising dis- 
coveries. Once I went into a grocery store, as a salesman, 
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and, in accordance with my usual custom, I wanted to get 
the name of the young man in charge of a certain shelf 
section. I didn’t want to ask the man himself, but I 
didn’t mind asking the man who worked at the adjoin- 
ing shelf. 

“T wonder if you would be good enough to tell me the 
name of that chap over there who is opening that car- 
ton?” I asked him. 

“Gee, I really don’t know,” he answered. “We call 


him ‘Shorty’ around here.” 


= I found his name when he stamped his time- 
card on the way out to lunch. Then I quietly investigated 
and found that these men had worked at adjoining 
shelves in this store for more than a year. Neither knew 
the name of the other. That sort of indifference betokens 
a staggering lack of zeal for the business of living. We 
are here in this world whether we wish it or not, so why 
not cram our days full of interesting discoveries? Learn- 
ing the names of folks is one easily enjoyed. 

Try this game at your barbershop. The barber’s name 
is posted on a license near his chair. If you are careful, 
you can look at it and memorize his name without his 
noticing it. Do it before you sit down in the chair. Half 
an hour later when you get up, you can say quite casu- 
ally, “That was a very good job, Mr. Murray.” 

You have no idea how pleased Mr. Murray will be. 

This is all very fine, you say, but suppose you can’t 
remember names. Do this: at the start carry a little note- 
book. After you leave the scene of action, write down 
the name. The first time or two you may find that you 
can’t do it, but this trouble will vanish with practice. 
Realizing that you didn’t pay close enough attention, 
you will concentrate more on remembering it. 

And spell the name right. Make that a rule at the 
beginning, for it really isn’t any harder, and people like 
it so much better when you show them the courtesy of 
having it right. Don’t think for a moment that your 
memory is being strained by this training. It isn’t being 
strained; it’s being trained. 

Occasionally, break the rules; sometimes ask a man 
his name to see if you can do it gracefully. There’s 
a fine art in this. When you hear the name spoken, you 
may not understand it well enough to spell it. You had 
better get the spelling, and it will do no harm to ask. 
You wouldn't be annoyed if a pleasant stranger who had 
every right to know your name asked you to verify the 
spelling, would you? Of course not—and neither will he. 

If you are the kind of person who can play this game 
successfully, you will need no more suggestions. With- 
out being aware of it, you will develop your own person- 
ality and at the same time widen your 
contacts with people in all walks of 
life. Then this game will make of 
every chance encounter an interesting 
experience, possibly an adventure. 


What a “lift” you give your elevator 
man when you greet him by name. 
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You Cae | / a, Aake It with You 


By Joanne Dimunick 


look around—is everything in order, 


NE last 
every crisp fold of the hand-blocked drapes hanging 
straight, every pair of skates fastened together, every 
doll sitting up prim and pretty? Then you can open 
the door, and let the children in. 

They rush screaming to the center of the room, pause, 
and then dart for the toy selected half an hour ago from 
the vantage point of a window. A new Toy Loan 
Center has been opened in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in a 
bedlam of joyous shrieks, a whirlwind of delighted sighs, 
and a storm of cries: “Lady, Mister, can I take this out?” 

For the last hour, ever since school let out, the win- 
dows have been dark with eager faces pressed against 
the glass into the wonderland, and all the while the 
children on the fringe of the crowd have been electrified 
by the reports of the watchers. 

“Roller skates! Lookit all the roller skates!” 

“Tricycles!” 

“Games!” 

“Doll. buggies and dolls!” 

And all theirs for the taking. The methods of the Toy 
Milwaukee 


They know that their parents must sign an application 


Loan Center are no mystery to children. 


Dolls, wagons, games, and roller 


skates tor children to use /re 


in their own homes... that’s the 


worthy purpose ot a Tov Center. 


card which is filed at the Toy Loan Center, enabling a 
child to borrow every three days a toy which may be 
kept a week and renewed for a second. And they know 
that even if something happens to the toy, no one who is 
sorry will be punished for breaking or losing it. 

So now they surge around the Toy Loan attendant, a 
cheerful Pied Piper in a business suit, and tug at th 
smocks worn by his assistants, clamoring for the magic 
application cards. 

Sometimes when a Center is opened, there are speeches, 
and a program arranged by the mothers and fathers of 
the neighborhood, but usually the children are too 
thrilled at the thought of the gay little room they will 
visit tomorrow and many days after, to listen to speeches 
of gratitude from their elders. Visionary sugarplu 
don’t dance through their heads, but playthings in the 
incredible profusion of a Toy Loan Center do. 

The idea of Toy Loan Centers, in the United States at 
least, originated, they say, in a Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


alley. The first step in organizing city-wide Toy 








“\ nade in Los Angeles, California, in 1936. Under 
the guidance of that citv’s Juvenile Court, through the 
probation department, ‘ oordinating Councils * were 
formed to eons and establish Toy Lending Centers 
for the city’s und lerp vileged children Details filtered 
through to iene the following year 


Los Angeles uses WPA (Work Projects Administra- 


tion) workers for personnel in its Toy Loan branches, 
ol which there are now about 530, and the Wisconsin 
WPA, eager as is every State to find more ways of em- 


ploying men and women, adopted the idea with alacrity. 


Mrs. Harriet Clinton, director of the Women’s and Pro- 


fessional’s Division of Milwaukee County, proposed the 
plan to the County Board of Supervisors, 17 gentlemen 


lo whom the county's progress 1S highly desirable, and 
to the Milwaukee Juvenile Court, in the persons of Judge 


August E. Braun and Mrs. Helene Lange, probation of- 


( jimnatin to Beat t K. J. Scudder, September, 
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ficer. With their endorsement, the Toy Loan project 
was inaugurated nny, 1938, with 60 workers as- 
signed to the eighth floor of Milwaukee’s Courthouse, 
where other WPA ania were already underway. 

The Toy Loan at once began an indiscriminate at- 
tack on all the toy-crowded attics of Milwaukee. To the 
ardent Toy Loan worker, every householder is a poten- 
tial donor to the Toy Loan; every housewife with 
grown children is a toy hoarder. Conscious as never 
before of streets full of children in need of toys, the Toy 
Loan workers did not let lack of precedent hinder them. 
Explaining their purpose to any who would listen, they 
began to collect used toys. Within two months, schools, 
clubs, families, civic and industrial groups, and even the 
children themselves had contributed enough toys to stock 
acenter. A repair shop Was set up in the office. 

Room for the first Toy Loan Center was found in the 
McGeough Building, in Milwaukee’s Third Ward, 
ward always crowded and swarming with children who, 
as is usual with city children, were in need of directed 
play to take the place of doubtful types of recreation. 

School children present a fresh entertainment problem 
every afternoon. Gone with the pasture and the woods 
are the days when children could safely be sent out to 
play. The gang offers companionship and excitement. 
Taunting a cop for the thrilling illusion of danger and 
the consequent triumph of escape when he pursues are 
the after-school amusement of many children. By pro- 
viding toys and play equipment, the Toy Loan is helping 
parents, children, and the police department to avoid 
many an embarrassing episode. 

It is the belief of the probation department that Toy 
Loan Centers in high-delinquency areas have brought 
about a remarkable change in the interests of the younger 
generation of Milwaukeeans. Children who have sufh- 


For seven days this grinning “customer” and his pup 
will “own” the automobile (left) selected from the Toy 
Center. . . . Choosing a toy is serious business (lower 
left), bat: a peek through the window helps (below). 
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cient toys for their free time are not likely to roam the 
streets looking for amusement, nor will they visit the 
10-cent stores in gangs to raid the counters. Balls, skates, 
scooters, wagons, tricycles from the Toy Loan Centers 
take them instead to Milwaukee’s famous parks during 
their leisure hours. 

Milwaukee, a city of foundries and factories, has 
tracted thousands of workers trom various Europe n 
countries. According to W. G. Bruce, Milwaukee editor, 
historian, and publisher, at one time the city had more 
Germans than the average city of Germany; at present 
there is an exceptionally large percentage ol persons ol 
Polish birth living in Milwaukee; two-thirds of th 
population of Milwaukee, according to Mr. Bruce, can 
speak a language other than English. Germans and 
Poles are not the only nationalities to be found in Mil 
waukee. There are Hungarians, Slavs, Bohemians, 
Italians, Englishmen, and Swedes, retaining to a great 
extent their original culture patterns and folkways. As 
a means of establishing sympathy and understanding 
among these Americans, the Toy Loan Centers offer 
their children toys, which have a universal appeal, and 
the opportunity for group play centered on such play- 
things as footballs and baseball equipment. All children 
have equal rights and are welcome at Toy Loan Centers. 

By the end of the Summer vacation in 1938, Milwaukee 
children had six Toy Loan Centers; at the end of the 
At the end of October, 1939, there 


were 15 centers, which had made 310,000 loans to 25,000 


year there were ten. 
subscribers. The Toy Loan attendants had achieved a 
place of respect and prestige among the children. Teach- 
ers who had despaired of teaching Johnny the rule of 
three found that he studied better when he’d had an hour 
or two speeding up and down the street on a Toy Loan 
scooter. 


Irresponsible Eloise stopped losing her books 


Two young motorists debate the merits of the stream- 
lined autos they may take home with them (below). 
. . . Craftsmen (right) make old toys look new. ; 
A sewing machine interests the “ladies” (below right). 





‘ , , ' , 
when she learned that carelessn¢ 


withdrawal of the bdDorrowin 


neant firm \ 
Care of the property of others is a salutary 
learned by Toy Loan borrowers 

The operauion ot a Toy Los Cent ¢ 
nore than the ability to chat 
onsciousness or the dreadtul coy garrulity 
reserved children feel superior and bores 1 

Ik is necessary, but the Toy Loan assist 
be able to judge a child’s che ec Ol VS 
him to more satisfying ones if he notices . 
return toys betore the end of the three-d 
period. He learns to listen for the salutat 
and to look for new ways to please his st 
must deal wisely with the we hild 


ae , ie 
broken tov, and sternly with the n 


who insists on nothing but the best and | 


Weekly meetings of the Toy Loan atte: 


Centers permit them to discuss methods 
make suggestions to the director, and to 
dotes. Workers on Toy Loan jects | 








































differing from that often attributed to those in WPA 
work: they take a real and essential interest in the prog- 


ress ol Toy Loan, because they have the assurance of 


psychologists and educators that they are helping make 


better and women out of Milwaukee's children. 


They feel prope rly triumphant when they can find some- 


men 


thing to satisfy a child who scees the toy on which he has 


set his heart going out the door under the arm of the 


patron of the Toy Loan who was just a few moments 


t 
ahead of him. 
(centers know that the irs isa position of trust and of real 


The men and women in charge of the 


rewards, for they have the friendship of hundreds of 
boys and girls, and they are forestalling truancy, petty 
thievery, and the inexplicable feelings of inadequacy 
which prompt children to misbehave. 

Ingenuity in securing sites for Toy Loan Centers was 
necessary at first, until the recreavion rooms of various 
park field houses were made available, but with the ap- 
proach of cold weather the heating problem and the fact 
that skaters would require the field houses made the Toy 
look every 


vacant house and store. 


Loan workers with an 


appraising eye at 
An inspiration saved workers the trouble of making 
They were offered a vacant gasoline-serv- 
The 


washroom is a necessary part of every Center, for each 


one shelter. 
ice station, provided with washroom and _ stove. 


toy must be washed and sterilized atter it has been bor- 
rowed. For this reason, only water 
proof toys are used; dolls are shel- 
lacked so traces of buttered kisses 
and adoring, but grimy, small 
hands can be washed off. 

A year ago last August the Toy 
Loan’s headquarters were moved 
from the Courthouse to a narrow, 
three-story building in the old part 
of town, where repair shop, office, 
and the original McGeough Cen- 
housed under one 


ter are now 


roof. To this building the toys 
collected through women’s clubs, 
professional organizations, theater 
drives, homes, churches, schools, 
and stores are brought to be 
mended, painted, and numbered 
before they are distributed by 
truck to the Centers. 

The first floor houses the doll- 
repair shop, where women, trained 
in plaster modelling, sewing, and 
and dress them in 
But- 


tons and snaps are large enough for childish fingers to 


painting, mend the battered “babies” 


clothes made on styles similar to little-girl dresses. 


handle, and dresses and coats open down the front, so 
that by dressing her doll a little girl can learn the art of 
dressing herself. 

The second floor is the paint shop, and here colors to 
delight a van Gogh are applied with weighty decision 


to small autos and large hobbyhorses, doll cribs, and 





When a toy is selected, it must 
be checked out on a loan card. 
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wheeled toys, for every toy is painted to look like new, 
and color combinations are the result of consultation with 
the foreman and neighbors at the painting table. These 
WPA workers are not a restful lot; they plead for an 
extra half hour to finish the doll buggy or the scrolled 
name on the side of a coaster wagon. This workshop 
and the doll-repair shop below and the toy-repair shop 
above are even more cheerful than Walt Disney’s mine 
of the seven dwarfs, and the whistling that goes on is 
gayer than Hi Ho, for a snatch of Mozart mingles 
with the latest of Artie Shaw, while the piles of broken 
toys diminish and the paint dries on those that are ready 
to go out to the Centers. 

The workshop on the third floor mends every broken 
toy. There are no large machines; the men work at 
benches where they mend toys with ingenuity, patience, 
and the simple tools of their own trades. 

On the first floor the art department and on the sec- 
ond floor the offices and the promotion department unite 
to make Milwaukee Toy Loan-conscious. A year of 
working with Toy Loan has made these men and women 
avid students of child psychology; they study reports 
from the Centers on attendance, frequency of borrow- 
ings, popularity of various toys, and they go out with 
lectures and come back with donations of toys. 

So far the success of the Toy Loan has depended on 
two things: on its appeal to the amateur philanthropist— 
the man on the street, the housewife 
with a toy-filled attic—and on its secur- 
ing for the children of the city a supply 
of toys and play equipment all year 
round, The value of its service to the 
community cannot be measured with a 
commercial yardstick now, but in years 
to come it can be gauged, not only in 





terms of the present happiness of the 
children, but also as a definite factor in 
the prevention of juvenile crime. It is 
a phase of service for which, however, 
we need not wait for Government to 
act. Rotary Clubs and other service 
groups might well turn an interested eye 
in its direction, for here is definitely a 
channel through which dividends can 
be made to flow to their communities in 
increasing quantity through the years. 

They are a brisk and gratifying chap- 
ter in our history, these Toy Loan Cen- 
ters, draped with bright, hand-woven 
curtains, furnished with maple shelves 
and chairs specially designed to give a modern back- 
ground to the newly finished toys. At Christmas time it 
is the custom of society to give thought to the underpriv- 
ileged child, but of that daily hunger for toys which is the 
lot of countless children in every community, little notice 
has been taken. To relieve this famine in children’s hearts 
one way has been found. It flourishes in Milwaukee, in 
Los Angeles, in Chicago, in New York, in Philadelphia. 
Why not everywhere? 
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“ —..and when they had opened their treasures, they | the 
Magi| presented unto Him gifts; 
Matthew 2:11. 


wise men or gold, 


and frankincense, and myrrh... .” 


{DING to his office that crisp December morning, 
Abe Plough observed from the window of his limousin« 
the crowd in front of the American Savings Bank. It 
was a huge crowd for Memphis, Tennessee, numbering 
perhaps 5,000 or 6,000 persons. Some were talking an 
grily, others stood about in dumb silence. Some clutched 
checks for the amount of their Christmas-savings deposit 
in the bank, for it was the second week in December. 

As the car slowly made its way through the crowd, Abe 
Plough could read the sign near the door: THIS BANK 
IS CLOSED. And, in smaller letters: By Order of the 
State Banking Department. 

Abe Plough made a wry face. The president of the 
bank was his father-in-law, Harry Cohn. It was old Mr. 
Cohn who had objected to Abe’s marrying his daughter. 
Abe, he had said, came from the wrong side of the 
railroad tracks, from down in Beale Street, where pov- 
erty flourished, and he was not worthy to marry into the 
wealthy Jewish Cohn family. But Abe had married her 
and had made, in addition, a fortune in cosmetics with 
some ideas he had brought with him from Beale Street. 

By the time he reached his office, newsboys were shout 
ing, “Extry! Extry! Henochsberg commits suicide after 
admitting $300,000 shortage!” Plough bought a paper 
and read that the cashier of the American Savings Bank 
had just shot himself to death at his fashionable home. 

Five minutes later Plough was at the bank, pushing 


and shoving his way through groups of angry depositors. 


Someone clutched at his coat sleeve and a crippled news- 


boy said, “Gee, 


Mr. Plough, I had <> 


20 bucks in this < wo 7 
bank I d saved up a Cy AY 4 
for Christmas and ant ‘at 

now they say we'll } ty TN \ > 
never get our ca 


money. Can't you 


“Some were talking angrily, oth- 
ers stood about in dumb silence.” 
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An old woman joined them to bewail 
“all that I had in ihe 


Others came up, knowing Mr. Plough to be the 
} 


do something?” 


the loss of $40 world for Christ 


mas.” 
son-in-law of the president of the bank, but he suggested 
they go home and hope for the best. 

ther oth 
the State 


Inside the bank all was confusion. Several « 


cers and employees were under suspicion o 
bank examiners who had taken full charge of the insti 
S. S. McConnell, the State 


banks, was there talking with Mr. Cohn, who bore the 


tution. superintendent of 


look of a man in mortal illness, stricken and shocked. 
Suddenly the aged bank president slumped to the floor. 


Abe 


ordered. 


was by his side in an instant. “Get a doctor,” he 


A bank examiner telephoned frantically for a 
t 

physician while they made the old man as com! 

Harry Cohn was 


Heart disease and shock were the diagnosis, but 


as possible. The doctor came, but 


dead. 
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\ Plough knew better. He knew the old man had — goodwill to men.” Yet he was a Jew, whose race didn’t 
d of a broken heart amid the ruins of his cherished even celebrate Christmas and perhaps not 1 percent of 
sink when he found he had been betrayed by men he _ the depositors were Jewish. But still. . . . 


The next day he had a plan. When it became known, 


the three newspapers of Memphis toasted him to the 
















While they waited for an ambulan the State super 
ndent of banks sketched the situation. The bank © skies. The Commercial Appeal compared him editorially 
d been looted—from the inside. The most distressing to Abou ben Adhem, whose name led all the rest in the 
ns vas that the checks to pay off the Christmas savings book of lite. Plough called in his good friends Fred 
unts had been mailed the night before and it was Goldsmith, of Goldsmith’s department store; Hardwig 
these 6,000 depositors who were clamoring for their — Peres, a fine old Jewish philanthropist; Lloyd Binford, 
money. Christmas was just two weeks away. There — the head of an insurance company, and Bernard Cohn, 
wouldn't be much Christmas for Memphis—at least for 
a large part of it. 
Abe Plough was thinking out loud. “Six thousand 
d positor Each depositor has on an average of three 


Christmas, no 


asked Mc- 


isand kids with Tit 


Santa Claus.” Then he 


kids. | ighteen tho 


indy, ho 


tovs, no 

1] 
Connell 

“Isn't ul 


here any possible way in which these Christmas- 
savings checks can be paid off from the bank’s assets?” 


McConnell, a conservative official, replied: 
| “Under the State law we can’t possibly make them 
preferred creditors. 


\nd it would be months before we 
“OF all the pe ople 


ry h oO} | 
tas 
poor, Jew or Gentile, Abe Plough | 


of Memphis | 
had the happiest Christmas, because | 


he had opened his treasures. 


1 
Be 





son of the president of the now-closed bank. 
To these Abe Plough outlined his plan. 
He would personally put up $233,000 in cash 


could get around to paying them off—Christmas would — if these men would sponsor the plan and act as a com- 


mittee to see that the Christmas-savings checks were 
cashed. Then he would take his place among the com- 
mon creditors of the bank. There were no strings to the 
offer. If the workout was successful, the money would 
be recovered later; if the bank was in worse condition | 
than appeared, there would be a thumping loss. 

To the wild acclaim of the Memphis press, the plan 
Six thousand happy depositors 
A long 


have come and gone.” 
“But couldn’t someone—someone who wanted to help 


cash these checks for these people and then get his 
money back when the bank is liquidated?” 

“Yes, if we could find a Santa Claus who is willing to 
take that risk,” said the superintendent of banks. “But 


and there is no 





he would not be a preterred creditor 
guaranty that he would ever get his money back.” was put into effect. 


“What is the amount of these accounts?” asked Plough. 
“According to our quick checkup this morning, a few 
replied McConnell. 


33.000." 


dollars Ove! $2 
Plough whistled, deep lines creasing his brow. “Fold- 


ing money,” he said, 


.. All through the funeral the next day, Abe Plough 


wt money, real dough.” 


“importa 


was thinking thinking about those 18,000 kids who 


any Christmas. “Peace on earth, 


weren't going to have 


trooped in to get their money for Christmas. 
time later Abe Plough had recovered most of his money 

all but $40,000 which he hasn’t received and never will, 
because the bank didn’t pay out. 

And of all the people of Memphis, rich or poor, Jew 
or Gentile, Abe Plough had the happiest Christmas, be- 
cause he had opened his “treasures . . . presented unto 
Him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” 
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BF cctsne PIZARRO’S conquest of the empire 
ruled by the Incas is one of the great adventure stories 
of all time. By skilful strategy and with a handful of 
soldiers, he subdued a nation which extended from 
Quito, Ecuador, to the River Maule in Chile. He estab- 
lished Spanish rule and civilization in the Andes in 1533. 

Thus, perhaps the most spectacular native civilization 
of the New World, one which had started to flourish 
400 years before, came to an abrupt ending. Without 
metal tools the Incas had built great buildings. Their 
craftsmen were artists in using gold and silver. Their 
weaving excites awed admiration. 

Yet their most astounding genius was in government. 
Under the Incas, the life of every person was regulated 
from birth to death, albeit benevolently. Some worked 
at agriculture, and the crops were distributed among all 
the people. Likewise the products of the craftsmen were 
shared where needed. 

Good roads linked all parts of the empire, and runners 





carried messages swiftly over regular routes. Sun wor- 
ship was the Incas’ religion, and many of their conquests 
were in the spirit of a crusade. Never, however, did the 
Incas have a written language. 

Great ruins recall past achievements (note two pages 
> following), and Inca blood today still courses in the 
veins of many Peruvians. 


The famous hand-shaped stone of the 12 corners (above) 
in Cuzco, Peru, is called a perfect example of Inca dry 
masonry. . . . Sun worship at an ancient shrine (right). 
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Photo: Shipvan from Sawders 


In the high peaks of the Andes is the Great Wall of 
Peru (above), built by the Chimu, who preceded the 
Incas, to protect southern boundaries from invaders. 


Ancient Peruvian artists were adept in silver and 
gold, and pottery. Almost all the precious-metal 
works of art were taken by the Spanish conquerors 
and melted down. But the pottery gives scientists 
the key to many secrets, for each group’s designs 
are distinctive. The pieces shown (left) are ex- 
amples of Chimu portrait jars. Most Inca pottery 
was of a more practical and less artistic nature. 











Weaving in Peru before the Spanish 
Conquest was of a fine quality, con- 
sidered by some never to have been 
surpassed. Threads were spun from 
cotton or llama wool. Weaving was 









done on a loom similar to one shown 
below. ... An Indian shows how to 
wear a hand-woven poncho (right). 
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A few centuries ago, Machu Picchu (above) was a thriving Inca capital. It was stronei 
§ g g 


J 


aces, and astronomical observatories. So hidden were the ruins that they were not discovered until 1913 
and terracing (below), expertly engineered, *urned ru 


gged slopes of the Andes into farmlands in Inca and p 
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But— 
Crime Does Pay! 
Says John C. Duvall 








HENEVER the suicide of a Coster-Musica, the 
killing of a Dillinger, or the imprisonment of a Capone 
is dramatically announced, the average citizen feels that 
crime has been dealt a body blow. In righteous satis- 
faction he views it as more evidence of the generally 
accepted idea that “crime does not pay.” He then goes 
about his daily toil in blissful complacency until a new 
Public Enemy No. 1 is captured and provides additiona! 
support for the principle. 

Many people actually believe in the “doesn’t pay” doc- 
trine—and the rest of us “good” citizens would surely like 
to. When viewed realistically, however, it becomes just 
platitudinous nonsense. Crime does pay ...and so 
does the public. 

Crime is without doubt America’s biggest, most prof- 
itable business. It is the most highly organized and the 
most thoroughly efficient of the nation’s industries. _ Its 
enormous profits make great legitimate businesses look 
insignificant by comparison. 

The automobile industry is one of the country’s largest, 
but not everyone buys a car. The motion-picture busi- 
ness is a colossal enterprise, but every man, woman, and 
child does not attend the movies every day. No legiti- 
mate business has a monopoly on our patronage—but 
not one person can avoid making a contribution to the 
crime industry. 

As victims of crime and as taxpayers attempting to re- 
press it, the people of the United States pay out more 
than 15 billion dollars annually. This amount ts about 
one-fourth of the country’s total national income for 
1938. One earned dollar out of every four is offered as 
a tribute to the army of criminals! Crime costs each 
person about $120 per annum, far exceeding the cost of 
education in all its branches. The annual cost of crime 
exceeds the combined annual incomes of the 30 largest 
manufacturing, commercial, and industrial enterprises in 
the United States. Costs include direct losses due to rob- 
bery, theft, property destruction, etc., as well as costs of 
police protection, court machinery, and the maintenance 
of penal systems. Indirect costs include burglar alarms, 
theft insurance, armored cars, and other devices designed 
to prevent losses and to discourage crime. 

There are also great intangible costs, including the suf- 
fering of victims, bitterness, hatred, and loss of respect. 
Moral and spiritual values are adversely affected by crime, 
and the general well-being of society is impaired while 
crime exists. 

Beyond its financial aspects, some idea of the magni- 
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@ The monster, crime, with tentacles stretching into 
the pocketbook of every citizen, extracts tribute 
of 15 billion dollars annually in the United States. 
That crime does pay is shown in this first article 
of a series on this nation’s “biggest business.” In 
forthcoming issues, other aspects of crime will be 
discussed. Reader comment will be welcomed.—Eds. 


tude of the crime industry is gained from knowing the 
number of persons engaged in this “vocation.” While it 
is obviously impossible to determine exactly how many 
criminals there are in the United States, conservative 
estimates put the number at 3 million. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation sets the number at over 4 million. 

Only about 250,000—say one-twelfth of the total—are 
behind the bars of penal institutions. The number of 
criminals apprehended, tried, convicted, and incarcerated 
is rather insignificant. Considering the ratio of crim- 
inals at large to those who “get caught,” the figures 
show that “getting away with it” (even murder) is not so 
dificult as to prove discouraging to the criminally in- 
clined. With about 12,000 unjustifiable homicides in the 
United States every year, the number of murderers an- 
nually executed averages slightly over 100. The dura- 
tion of the “life” sentence is about eight years, and a 
“bargain” plea of guilty of manslaughter often means 
eligibility for parole in one year. 

An unbelievably small percentage of the felonies com- 
mitted each year are followed by arrest, conviction, and 
punishment of the offender. Thus only a small number 
of criminals encounter serious police interference. The 
true significance of this is apparent when one learns 
that many prisoners are moronic, epileptic, feeble- 
minded, neurotic, insane, or bungling amateurs without 


money, political influence, or the “right” kind of friends. 


| IE highly publicized “public enemy,” who fires the 


imagination, is neither the real menace nor the greatest 
crime problem. The important “public enemies” are not 
the Dillingers, Nelsons, Karpises, and Capones. These 
poor dupes are merely collectors for the highly organized 
crime combine. They are the “cats’ paws” who get 
burned in pulling the luscious chestnuts from the fire 
that feed the real public enemies: the leeches who fatten 
on other peoples’ crimes and sell the “protection” which 
makes them possible. Karpis and Capone * are in prison, 
Nelson and Dillinger are dead. Crime did not pay 


} 


them—but their careers did pay those whom they paid. 


Those who reap the rewards of crime are usually far 
removed from such sordidities as the blowing of a safe, 
the pulling of a trigger, or the operation of a “horse 
room.” Seldom if ever do their names appear on court 
records or their portraits in rogues’ galleries. Far from 
such sinister associations the able executives of the crime 
combine are often regarded as citizens of substance 
whose integrity is beyond question. 

A mayor or even a governor may owe his high place 
to a political machine supported in part by the crime 
combine. Whenever the “lid blows off” in any large 


* Capone scheduled to be released November 19, 1939 rue FE 
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city, the “cleanup” may disclose the workings of the un- 
derworld organization. “Little black boxes” are found; 
officials, great and small, are found to have bank accounts 
far greater than their legitimate incomes permit. Pro- 
fessional talent parasitical upon crime and racketeering 
may also be smoked out: lawless lawyers who can “fix” 
things; district attorneys who will “bargain”; police of- 
ficials who can be “seen”; justices who will “listen”; 
bail bondsmen who know the “right” people; jurymen 
who can be “approached”; politicians who will “suggest” 
all these services being done for a “fee.” Crime pays 
the fee and supports this corruption. In return, the 
corrupuion supports crime because crime pays. 

So crime marches on, and the suicide of a Coster-Mu- 
sica, the killing of a Dillinger, or the imprisonment of a 
Capone has no more effect on the crime combine than 
the death of a mail carrier on the continuity of the 
postal service. Such are trifling incidents, offering slight 
interruption, and serving mainly to promote greater cau- 
tion and more efficiency in crime technique. 

Edward J. Hines, political protector of the policy racket 
in New York City, is duly tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced. Pending an appeal he is remanded to the Tombs 
and placed in cell 213. The next day No. 213 is the 
most popular number of New York’s policy exchange. 
Here is trite evidence of the virility of organized crime. 


Other illustrations, of course, might 
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ing of endless new chances will operate to decrease crime. 
It’s like beating typhoid patients and weeping over 
corpses to prevent typhoid epidemics. No, the cause 
must be found and removed. 

Crime is but an illegal form of human_ behavior. 
Human behavior is caused. Crime is merely symptomatic 
of conditions which breed criminals. The scientific treat 
ment of crime, therefore, cails for an understanding of 
and a control over these conditions. Crime indicates so- 
cial maladjustment, conditions under which it is difficult 
or impossible for many individuals to adapt themselves 
to social requirements, as expressed in the law. 

More specifically, crime may indicate why the criminal 
fails to measure up to social standards. An unlawful 
act may symptomize feeble-mindedness, poor health, mal- 
nutrition, or some other abnormal mental or physical 
condition. Or crime may be symptomatic of objective 
conditions which forestall the development of good char- 
acter. Broken homes, congested slum areas in cities, lack 
of playgrounds and youth clubs, lack of property educa- 
tion and religious training—these are examples. 

Consider such antisocial influences as honky-tonk 
dance halls, slot machines, gambling joints—these loom 
large in developing criminal character. Crime also is 
symptomatic of political corruption, and it indicates in- 
efficiency of the courts, police, and agencies vested with 

its repression. Criminal sta- 





be given ad infinitum. 

The question now arises, why 
don’t they do something about it? 
The answer is “they” do, but mostly 
the wrong thing. Laws and meth- 
ods designed to cope with crime are 
archaically unscientific. While mod- 
ern science has given mankind an 
astonishing control over physical 
nature, it has not given him control 
over himself and the problems of 
human relationships. This lack of 





control over “human nature” is tragi- 
cally inexcusable, for there is now 
available valid knowledge in the 
“science of human behavior,” derived 
from psychology, sociology, and al- 
lied studies. Applying — scientific 
techniques should result in as great a 
control over crime as similar ap 
proaches have resulted in controlling 


infectious diseases. 





tistics reflect the failure of 
the prison system and _ the 
“reform” school. 

Perhaps most important of 
all, crime symptomizes eco- 
nomic chaos. Much if not 
most crime has its roots in 
the failure of the economic 
system to afford security. 
Opportunity for honest em- 
ployment for all would be 
the greatest crime preven- 
tive. Any society failing to 
offer honest work for all who 
want it is inviting—in fact, 





making necessary — dishon- 
est employment or crime. 

It is impossible to foresee 
a utopian society absolutely 
free from lawlessness. But 
the existence of crime on a 
grandiose scale clearly indi- 





With the exception of crime detec- 
tion, but little science is being em- 
ployed in dealing with the problem. 
Present. programs and methods—a 
jumbled variety, ranging all the way from barbaric “treat 
‘em rough” ideas, typified by the “steam cooking” of con- 
victs in “Klondike” cells, to the attitudes of “sob sis- 
ters” who willy-nilly claim all criminals are misunder- 
stood and unjustly oppressed—are decidedly ineffectual. 

Neither the rough treatment of criminals nor the giv- 


A new name 1s added, or, as Cartoonist 
» P —meehae 4 = —- niin Te ~ * 
Ray describes it, “A New Aristocracy. ure. Crime exists to the ex- 


cates that methods of dealing 


Courtesy, S. J. Ray and Kansas City Sta 


with the problem are a fail- 


tent that techniques used to 
combat it are inadequate. In general, any society de- 
serves the crime it has, and has crime it deserves. A reali- 
zation of the gravity of the problem and a determination 
on the part of aroused citizens are fundamental in rid- 
ding the nation of the crime blight. 
Meanwhile, crime pays—and so does the public. 
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When Words Change Worlds 


By Wouter Van Garrett 


OLLING DOWN the highway not so long ago, a 
certain vacation-bent family suddenly noticed a car behind 
them. For 40 or 50 miles it trailed them, finally pulling 
into the same service station at which they had stopped. 
Emerging from his car, the motorist spoke to the driver 
of the first car. 

“I’ve been trailing you for about an hour, and I was 
pleased with the kind of driving you do,” he said. “I 
want to congratulate you upon being one of the finest 
drivers I’ve met in many a day. We've been through 
some mighty heavy traffic, but you handled your car 
beautifully. You're a safe driver.” 

Speechless, the complimented driver gaped as the 
stranger stepped back into his car and drove off. But 
that unexpected praise did something to him—gave him 
something to live up to. Now when he feels the urge to 
beat the lights, “hog” the road, pass on a hill, he recalls 
the stranger’s words, “You're a safe driver.” 

He has begun to notice other drivers—the good drivers 
as well as those at whom he once sneered and raged as 
they sneered and raged at him. And he takes time to say 
to good drivers, “You're a safe driver.” They gape at 
him just as he had gaped at the stranger, but he feels that 
they have caught the idea—and will pass it on. 

This unique approach works in other places as well as 
on highways. Called to a church facetiously termed “the 
refrigerator,” a minister decided against censuring ot 
berating the congregation for its indifference to strangers. 
He thought of a better procedure. He began to welcome 
visitors from the pulpit and, gradually, to tell them what 
a friendly church it was. Sunday after Sunday he held 
up a picture of the church—not as it was, but as he 
planned that it should become. 

The congregation thawed, for he had given it some- 
thing to live up to—and a possibility became a reality. 
Two years later a large sign in front of the church pro- 
claimed that it was “The Friendly Church,” and it was. 
Today no stranger leaves it without a cordial welcome 
and a sincere invitation to return. Praise transformed the 
ice-cube members into warm-hearted human beings. 

Emphasis upon the bright side rather than the dark 
side of the situation has had much to do with the suc- 
cess of many a marriage. One young husband deeply in 
love with his wife soon discovered that she was a mis- 
erable housekeeper. When he came home in the eve- 
ning, he found dirty dishes stacked in the sink, news- 
papers strewn over the floor, the entire house in disorder, 
but he neither complained nor protested. Instead he 
found something—at least one thing—to praise each night. 

Soon he began to notice an improvement. Continuing 
to praise her, he made it a point to stress indirectly mat- 


Man needs something to live up 
to—not something to live down. 
A bit of praise costs nothing, 


but the results may bulk large. 


ters which needed attention. And day after day she ha 
something to live up to—words of commendation to 


which to look forward. Destructive criticism might have 


overwhelmed her, but genuine appreciation made a dit 


ferent woman of her. Now when that young man comes 
home from work, he no longer finds his wife with het 
hair uncombed or in a soiled dress, for she is one of the 
tidiest women anywhere. Praise built a happy home 
where blame would have left two broken hearts. 

Who does not recall harum-scarum ‘Tommy—that 
“Jones’ boy”? His father, unable to “break” his “ornery” 


son’s will, predicted that he would come to “no good 


end.” Some teachers called him a problem child, but on 


didn’t. If she thought he was a potential criminal or 
likely to become one of society's derelicts, she never said 


so. When she caught him drawing cartoons instead of 


isosceles triangles, she didn’t upbraid him. She encour 
aged him to develop his drawing ability, and he did 


Where is Tommy today? He’s a success in his work 
and a leader in his community. Many another man owes 
his success and happiness to a Sunday-school teacher, a 


Scoutmaster, a coach, or somecone else who he Iped h n 
to discover his possibilities. Praise opened doors to op 


portunity which blame would have slammed shut 


= Elsa, pale and shrinking, was the opposite of 


harum-scarum Tommy. Little more than a walking in 
feriority complex, she went unnoticed except by thos 
who either scorned or intimidated her. Then a distant 


aunt came to live with her and, upon meeting her, sat 
to Elsa, “What beautiful eyes you have!” The shy little 
girl never had associated beauty with herself; the very 
thought was like discovering a new world. 

Her aunt didn’t stop there. She continued to take an 
inventory of the positive rather than the negativ 
qualities, indirectly guiding little Elsa into experiences 
that would help her to overcom«¢ her sensitivity and tear. 
To renew one’s faith in himself is to perform miracles 

Give people something to live up to—not something to 


live down! There’s a policy that works in friendship 


and marriage, in the classroom and in the office, on all 
the wide highways and narrow detours of life. Com 
mend virtue, and you will find few vices to condemn. 
Sav to a man, “You're a safe driver!” and he'll drive 
safely. Tell your wife that her biscuits melt in your 


mouth and she won't serve you scorched beans very often. 
Blame ties a millstone about a man’s neck; praise hitches 


his wagon to a star. 
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THe Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor 
ge tunity for service. 


Published Monthly by 
ROTARY 


INTERNATIONAL 


(2) High ethical standards in business and pro 
fessions, the recognition of the worthiness of all useful 
occupations, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of 
his occupation as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


35 East W acker Drive, Chicago, [llinois, U. S. A. (4) The advancement of international understanding, 


goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 





Fditonal Comment 


Rotary Needed Now as Never 


Bias report on Rotary in a world at war must open 


as did those in the October and November issues: There 
is still no news from Poland, no word from or about 
any Rotarian, Rotary Officer, or Rotary Club in Poland. 
The only Polish Rotarians on whose status Rotary’s 
Central Office has received any report are those few who 
entered other countries. Rotary Clubs in some of the 
neighbor States to which they fled are helping them with 
small loans for new clothes, with employment and travel 
problems, and with the anxious task of trying to estab- 
lish connection between them and members of their 
scattered families. 

From the rest of the Rotary world, however, ample 
reports come almost daily—bringing poignant pictures 
of what war means to communities, families, and Rotary 
fellowships. Yet almost all conclude that never did Ro- 
tarians need Rotary more, never did Rotary Clubs have 
heavier responsibilities to their communities. Let us 
sample a few of them. 

France. Maurice Duperrey, of Paris, President of Ro- 
tary International in 1937-38, reports that he is in London 
serving as a member of a French economic mission. His 
three sons-in-law and his three nephews, he says, are at 
the front. 

Governor Louis Renard, of District 47, and Governor 
Charles Jourdan-Gassin, of District 48, have been mobil- 
ized. The former will be able to continue his work as 
Governor, though, as lieutenant in control of two regions, 
he has had to move to another city. In a Monthly Letter 
to his Clubs he said: 

In calmness and dignity, and with the profound conviction 
that they were leaving to defend a noble idea of liberty, our 
children have departed for the frontier. We knew how to 
hide our tears and our despair. The only thing remaining 
for us to do is to gather our will together to be worthy of 
them. 

Specifying, suggesting possible services he said: 

I point out to you that, since we all are active in businesses 
or professions, as a result of the departure of the head of the 


family, the material situation of those who remain at home 


may be gravely compromised. I know of some of our mem- 
bers who have left home as simple soldiers or as noncom- 
missioned officers, and for whom the problem of daily bread 
for wife and children is a real anguish. I count on your tact 
and your good heart to do what should be done. 

The Rotary Club of Strasbourg is probably the only 
Club in France that has had to abandon its meetings 
because of the war. This was necessary, presumably, 
because of the evacuation of the city which lies so close 
to the scene of action on the Western Front. 

What mobilization meant to one French Rotarian is 
told in a letter which appeared recently in the bulletin 
of the Rotary Club of Paris. It was from Maurice Joseph, 
of that Club. The following is a free translation: 

Dear President: 

Like so many others, I left immediately and without delay 
after having tried to put my whole business and family life 
on a war basis in three days. I would not have believed then 
that I would find myself now, just where I was 25 years ago, 
after a truce which served for nothing. 

Through the moral disorganization which possesses me, as 
it must all others who think a bit, I feel that Rotary still 
holds its place, and my occupation, not very absorbing so far, 
gives me leisure to live mentally with all that is dear to me. 

Naturally, I am ignorant of all that is going on outside the 
Army zone and even to this day I have not had any news of 
my family. I don’t know what has become of my Rotarian 
friends. 

You know how eager one can be for news of all that re- 
calls the good life, which, when too close, one never appre- 
ciates enough. 

Great Britain. Emergency conditions caused a mo- 
mentary break in the weekly routine of the Rotary Club 
of London. “From unavoidable causes,” says a recent 
bulletin of that Club, “we had no Club meeting today— 
unprecedented in our history. We shall not be misun- 
derstood if we say that caused us more distress than the 
declaration of war.” A subsequent issue of the bulletin 
gives a clue to the spiritual trial war is for earnest men: 

There are episodes in a great national emergency which 
constantly close the ranks of comradeship—and these of 
necessity find a ready response in Rotary. 

The first council meeting opened under the shadow of a 
whisper that the Courageous had gone down. There was a 
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very sad pause—no words, but desperate, sad hearts. It will 
be a lasting memory that out of this silence came the quiet 
words of the President to “proceed with the agenda”; all 
honor to him. 

Perhaps the obvious reflection to a Rotarian is that these 
men whom we love most of all, our countrymen, have shown 
us indeed how to put service above self. The German sub 
marine may also have found its doom. May not these men 
have been guided by the same rule? It is all desperately sad. 

But throughout Rotary in Great Britain the cry is: 
“Carry on!” “We as Rotarians ought not to put on 
‘sackcloth and ashes,’ ” 
Rotary Club of Ilford enjoins his fellow members, “but, 


the editor of the bulletin of the 


in the language understood by many of us a genera- 
tion ago, ‘Carry on, Sergeant-Major!’ should be our motto 
in these ‘blackout’ days.” 

An “angle” on the war situation that holds special in- 
terest for all Rotarians whether in belligerent nations 
or in neutral countries close to the scene of war opera- 
tions or far removed is that pointed up in a recent issue 
of the publication of the Rotary Club of Hull: 

There are the fortunes of war and there are the misfor- 
tunes of the few. A great deal is being done to prevent the 
“fortunes” from growing during wartime out of the mistor 
tunes of the many. And a broad hint has been dropped that 
Rotary, with its high standards of business morality, might in 
an official way act as watch dogs against profiteering. The 
originators of this hint did not suggest that there was any 
likelihood of Rotarians themselves indulging in this wartime 
vice. We are glad to think that such a suggestion could not 
be and was not made. But it is true that Rotarians with 
their wide commercial interests might have a very strong in- 
fluence in checking profiteering which threatens to arise in 
many forms. This would be a really valuable piece of social 
service in wartime. 


== Shipwreck was the lot of J. De Roeck, of 
the Rotary Club of Antwerp, Belgium. He was return- 
ing home from a trip to New York City (where the 
Rotary Club had given him a souvenir for his Club) 
when his steamer, the S. S. Alex Van Opstal, hit a mine 
off the English Coast. After describing the sinking, he 
told his fellow members: “I am sorry that it is impossible 
for me to transmit to you this souvenir, for it remains 
at the bottom of the ocean.” 

District Governor Paul Erculisse told his fellow Ro- 
tarians of Brussels at a recent meeting: 

It is evident that Rotary does not attempt to exert any in- 
fluence on the personal opinions of its members. The in- 
dividual conscience is an inviolable sanctuary and Rotary 
has always respected freedom of opinion. Furthermore, it 
is not only a right but a duty to have an opinion and a 
judgment on current events. 

But aside from this attitude, which concerns only the in 
dividual conscience, there are collective duties arising from 
the fact that we are loyal Belgian citizens as well as Rota 
rians. 

Switzerland. “Twenty to 50 percent of the Rotarians 
in our Clubs are mobilized,” reports District Governor 
T. M. Bruggisser in his Monthly Letter. “In some in- 
stances, the entire Board of Directors is mobilized, and 
it is natural that in the first moment a complete crippling 


a 
4\ 


of Rotary life occurred.” But indications now are th 
all Clubs in Switzerland are meeting regularly and tha 
they are helping to solve some of the distressing prob 
lems arising from repatriation of Swiss citizens, Rotari 
ans’ businesses left managerless by mobilization, et 
Peyvron re 


District Edward W. 
| 


than ever despite the 


Sweden. Governor 


ports a keener interest in Rotary 
toll mobilization has taken in Club memberships. The 
mem 


bers to work for peace, to prevent politics from disturb 


bulletin of the Rotary Club of Goteborg urges 


ing the Club’s solidarity. 
Denmark. 


Club at Grenaa has just been admitted to membership 


Rotary extension continues. A new Rotary 


in Rotary International and the groundwork for new 
Clubs in two more localities has been laid. 

Australia. 
in Australia and New Zealand is just now arriving and 


First indication of war's effect upon Rotary 


gives added emphasis to the gene ral conviction that Ro 
tary has more urgent work than ever. Expressing a hop 
for an early peace, the bulletin of the Rotary Club of 
Albury, New South Wales, says: 

Meantime, it is Rotary’s duty to be a rallying post for sery 
ice. If each Rotarian carries on as usual, is confident, creates 
confidence in others, and practices highest standard of ethics 
possible, he will, when the time comes (and may it be very 
soon), be able to help smooth out the contortions caused by 
this hideous thing called war. Fellows, now is the time to 
keep Rotary’s flag flying. 

New Zealand. Soon after hostilities had begun, David 
A. Ewen, Governor of the New Zealand and Fiji Rotary 
District, wrote to the Secretary of Rotary International 
as follows: 

I am afraid the outbreak of war, in which we here and 
the Empire are involved, will make this a difficult year for 
Rotary in New Zealand. Perhaps several years will be sub 
jected to stress and strain. 

[ would like you to assure the President and Directors of 


I] New 


}] | hy 
Will all Go Our Dest In 
Zealand to carry on and uphold the standards of Rotary as 


Rotary International that we 
far as we are able and whatever may betide. 

Canada. The Canadian Advisory Committee, with 
the full approval of Rotary International, has made a plea 
to Rotary Clubs in Canada to carry on during the period 
of the national emergency despite possible shrinking of 
memberships through absence of members on national 
service. There is no indication that any Canadian Rotary 
Club will find it necessary to do otherwise. 

And so it goes... . Rotarians around the world first 
deeply lamenting the “desperately sad” business and then 
quickly calling up their own reserves of personal courage 
for the battle at hand, be its scene a business office, a Ro 
tary Club meeting place, or a trench. Rotary has long 
t duty 


said: A Rotarian’s first duty is to his country. Th. 
Rotarians everywhere are now taking special pains to 
in Rotary that 


discharge faithfully. But it is axiomatic 


the better the Rotarian, the better the citizen. That. then, 


is perhaps the logic back of the world-wide plea for 
more intense, more earnest Rotary work than ever. The 
response to that plea has already been given: Rotary 1s 


carrying on! 





They came to him comfortably fed and well dressed, 
consulting him in the quiet luxury of his office. 





His Biggest Fee 


By Clark R. Gilbert 


I WAS not active discontent: rather, 
a vague unease, a feeling of incomplete 
ness, and a suspicion that life while giv 
ing so generously had perhaps withheld 
the most precious gift of all. What gift? 
He did not know. 

“No doubt,” he mused, when the feel 
ing came close enough to the surface ot 
consciousness to be translated into words, 
“no doubt the best that any of us can do 
is to reach a convenient compromise and 
make the most of what we have.” And 
so with a shrug he would dismiss his 
longing for life’s final and most jealously 
guarded generosities, and would try to be 
content not to climb the last perilous 
peaks or to find for himself the shining 
secret lost behind the ranges. : 

Of some of these things Dr. Fred J. 
Adams was uneasily thinking as he sat 
and toyed with a spoon at the weekly 
Rotary luncheon. Life, indeed, had been 
dangerously generous to him. He had 
won such success as he had hardly dared 
to hope for protessionaliy, and as an eye, 
ear, nose, and throat specialist his reputa 
tion was State-wide. His marriage, too, 
had been a great success; his wife was a 
thoroughbred, the daughter of one of the 
city’s foremost bankers, and they had 


three lovely children. Among his fellow- 
townsmen he enjoyed recognition as a 
congenial companion and a citizen ready 
to lend his name and support to worthy 
projects. For what more could he ask? 
What else was there to want? 

He began to hear inwardly, rather 
than with surface attention, what his 
neighbor at table, Dan Trippett, was 
saying: “. .. an appealing little fellow. 
It would make your heart ache ....” Dr. 
Adams was President of the Club. Trip- 
pett, head of one of the city’s social- 
service agencies, was the guest speaker. 
The Doctor forgot to twiddle his spoon 
and began to ask questions. Doors were 
opened by Trippett as he talked, strange 
doors, giving quick glimpses into a 
world quite unlike the Doctor’s own. A 
world where success did not sit with 
smugly folded golden wings. What the 
Doctor heard interested him deeply, as 
one is interested in hearing about fish 
that climb trees. It meant nothing to 
him as a person, of course. Even though 
the conditions that Trippett mentioned 
were actually almost next door, he 
thought of them as distant, remote. And 
he was always too busy to adventure ex- 


cept vicariously in strange fields... . 
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“If you ever hear of a case where you 
think I might help,” he said, prompted 
by politeness, “give me a ring.” And 
then he rose to perform the duties of his 
office, and forgot all about his offer. 

But Trippett did not forget... . 

“Oh,” said the busy Doctor, days later, 
when his phone rang, “yes, Dan, yes, I 
do remember. . . . You have a patient 
you would like me to examine? Can't he 
come to my office? ... What? Oh, why, 
yes, I suppose so, yes... . All right.” 

With a shade of annoyance he hung 
up. He rarely called at the homes of 
patients. They came to him, as a rule, 
comfortably fed and well dressed; and 
in the quiet luxury of his office he found 
the practice of his profession not only 
profitable, but harmoniously pleasant, 
too. Nevertheless, he had not seen how 
to avoid agreeing when Dan Trippett 
begged him to go in person to see this 
afflicted ragamuffin in some God-for- 
saken corner of the city’s dingiest tene- 
ment area. It was distasteful, certain to 
be a nuisance. Oh, well... . 

They had to climb three flights of 
gloomy stairs. Vestigial odors of cabbage, 
bacon, garlic, and steamy washings hung 
about the dark hallways like ghosts ot 
yesterday's poverty. Trippett turned a 
knob, opened a door. 

“Hello, Frankie!” 

The boy was sitting on a bed in a 
corner of the tiny room, playing with a 
teddy bear that had long since lost one 
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eye, both ears, and all hope. “Hello, Mr. 
Trippett!” 
“How are you feeling today?” 
“Fine.” The voice had a thin, reedy 
quality, and reminded the Doctor some- 
how of a blade of grass that has grown 
under a stone, away from the sun. “Is 
there somebody with you?” 
“Yes, Frankie. I want 
Dr. Adams. He will look at your eyes.” 
“Oh, thank you!” The pale little face 
turned unseeingly toward the surgeon, 


you to meet 


and a frail hand was outstretched. 
Mother,” shyly, “says I could see every- 
thing until I was a year old. I’m 6 now.” 

Professional interest rose to the surface 
at once. Dr. Adams took charge, and, 
as well as he could in the hopelessly 
dingy, poorly lighted room, made an ex 
pert examination. When it was finished, 
he shook his head. “Dan,” he said aside 
to his companion, “it’s a terrible risk. 
Without an operation, the boy will never 
see at all. With one, there’s a possibility 
that he might; or—he might not.” 

“Would you operate?” 

“I’m willing to chance it.” 

Trippett eagerly promised to make all 


arrangements. When? Tomorrow? 
Good! He suggested ways and means, 
places. “County Hospital charity 
ward... I'll take him notify his 


mother, she’s a night scrubwoman . . 
see that he causes you just as 
little trouble as possible. 
Dr. Adams scarcely heard. 
He was looking around the des- 
perate room, with its one-burner 
gas cookstove, ancient wash- 
stand, cracked mirror, one poor 
rocking chair, curtained shelf 
for dishes. And in his mind’s 
eye rose the contrasting picture 
of his own home of easy com- 
fort, where nothing was missing 
that is, almost nothing. 
“Dan,” he said abruptly, “T’'ll 
take full charge myself.” 
So on the following afternoon 


little Frankie looked 


strange and tiny lying on the 


blind 


table among figures austerely 
robed in white, rubber gloved, 
masked to the eyes—in the op- 
erating room of the finest pri- 
vate hospital in the city. Word 
had gone round that Dr. Adams 
was going to perform a danger- 
ous eye operation, and several 
interns and other doctors were 
present. But it was not of them 
the famous surgeon thought that 
day, nor was it their approval 
he craved. A deeper human ap- 
peal had reached his heart. He 
wanted only one thing, desper- 


ately—namely, that light should once 
more carry its interrupted messages to the 
that he 


vears he 


little boy’s brain: yes! he felt 
that 
had almost forgotten how to want any 


wanted as in these later 
thing. 
The take 


When it was finished, Frankie, his eyes 


operation did not long 
covered with bandages that were to re 


main in place tor two weeks, was 
wheeled back to the private room (no 
charity ward!) which the Doctor had or 
dered and was paying for out of his own 
pocket: and there, waiting for her boy, 
was his humbly dressed mother, who 
was to have the other bed in the room 
so as to be near the patient day and night. 
Unknown Adams had _ar- 


ranged with her employer to pay her 


to her, Dr. 


wages himself in order that she might 
have a month's vacation. 

Days passed. The patient’s thin cheeks 
began to round out a little on good hos- 
And when the 


bandages were removed, it was found 


pital food and care. 


that the operation had been a complete 
success. Light passed to the optic nerve 
uninterrupted. Frankie, for the first time 


in five years, turned his face to the 


strange wonderful world and saw it 


clear. At first it was too much for him 
to comprehend. But when the wonder 


had passed a little, and the bandages 


Illustrations 


! 


were restored lest too much light pass 


suddenly into his unaccustomed eyes, hi 


lay back on his pillows grinning hap} 


“I can see!” he cried. “I can see!” His 
mother, tears unchecked in her eyes, held 
the boy’s tiny hand in her own and said 


“Doctor, we have nothing. We can 
never pay 

“Mother!” 

“Yes, Frankie?” 

“The Doctor knows we haven't any 
money. But I have this. I want him to 
take it.” Into the Doctor's hands, so dett 
in the operating room, but awkward and 
fumbling now, the boy thrust his pre 


cious one-eyed teddy bear. 
There is a glass cabinet on a table tn 


Fred J. Adams, 


famous surgeon, and in it in solitary state 


the private ofhce of Dr 


you may see that battered old teddy bear 
today, and under it this typed label: 
“From my friend Frankie: the biggest 
fee I ever received.” 

Dr. Adams has taken many a “charity” 
that 


engaged with so much reluctance. He 


case since first one in which he 
does not wait for them to come to him 
now: he goes to find them. And the old 
unease and feeling ol incompleteness sel 
dom rise to plague him. Frankie and his 
teddy bear, he feels, showed him the way 
to the loftier summits, taught him to see 


what lies hidden behind the ranges. 





The blind boy was sitting on a 
bed in a corner of a tiny room, 
playing with a teddy bear that 
had long lost one eye, both its 
ears, and all hope.... He turned 
unseeingly toward the surgeon. 
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May » Suggest— » + + » By William Lyon Phelps 


Recent Literary Works for Holiday Reading . . . and Notes on Their Authors 


ERRY CHRISTMAS! It is inter 
esting to remember that royal birthdays 
are regularly celebrated in certain coun 
tries, yet only for a certain time; for not 
only are kings mortal, but kingdoms are 
too; that the birthdays of George Wash 
ington and Abraham Lincoln, the only 
two exalted personages uninjured by 
power, are widely celebrated, yet only 
amony Americans; but the birthday ol 
Him who was born in Palestine is ani- 
versally celebrated, for it would. be diffi- 
cult to finda place on earth where Christ 
mas is unknown. Of all the Christmas 
carols, I like best the one by Christina 


Rosse tti: 


What shall 1 give Him, 
Poor as 1 am; 

if lwerea shepherd 
I would give a lamb; 

If | were a wise man, 
I would do my part; 

But what 1 have l give Him, 


Give my heart. 


And of all the Christmas stories (you 
guessed it) Dickens’ 4 Christmas Carol 
is supreme; everyone should read it again 
during this season. For the transforma 
tion wrought in Scrooge is the surest evi 
dence of what Christmas can do. In the 
oid Puritan days in England it was gen 
erally believed that only the “elect” wer¢ 
“saved” and all the rest damned; thus 
the question everyone asked of himself 
was this: “Do I belong?” But that 
question was answered nearly 2,000 years 
ago: “We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren.” The evidence is in the heart. 
Hence all persons may join the elect. 

* * * 

\ variety of interesting biographies 
and autobiographies have lately appeared. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, has accurately 
named his book Across the Busy Years. 
He was inaugurated president on Satur 
day, April 19, 1902, in the presence of a 
vast throng. I was one of the delegates 
from Yale, and it was inspiring to stand 
close to the President of the United 
States, Theodore Roosevelt, while we all 
sang America. I can remember as if it 
were five minutes ago some difficulty I 
had in adjusting my academic gown; and 
President William Rainey Harper, of the 
University of Chicago, put his arms 


tightly around me, and tied the strings 


of. the robe behind my back. L.dounot 


Photo: Pach Brothers 


Dr. Butler reviews his busy years. 


know why I remember so vividly that 
academic embrace, but I can still feel it! 

Robert Burton, in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, written 300 years ago, sums 
up his prescription for avoiding melan- 
choly in six words: Be not solitary: be not 
idle. Well, President Butler does not 
hesitate to say that he has had an enor- 
mously happy life; and he has never been 
idle and almost never solitary. Hard 
work never killed a man; Dr. Butler has 
been chronically busy, is 77 years old, 
and full of vitality. In addition to being 
president of the largest university in 
America, he is a public figure of great 
importance. I was once engaged in con- 
versation with a president of one of the 
colleges at Oxford University, and I 
spoke with admiration of their custom in 
always selecting for that office a distin- 
guished scholar. He replied, “That is 
true; but we never have at Oxford or 
Cambridge any college head who occu- 
pies so prominent and influential a posi- 
tion in public life as President Butler, of 
Columbia.” 

It is my privilege to be intimately ac- 
quainted with President Butler, and he 
arouses my constant amazement. One 
would think that he could not possibly 
get through the daily work. In addition 
to that are his duties as a public man, the 
necessity of entertaining four or five 
times a week some distinguished visitors, 
and answering hundreds of letters. Yet 
I have never seen him hurried or irri- 
tated or petulant or excited: he seems al 





ways calm and composed and cheerful 

This autobiography is a record of the 
life of one of the busiest men in the 
world; and I do not know of any other 
individual who has known so many fa 
mous public men in Europe and Amer 
ica, and known them intimately, in close 
friendship. 

Here also he gives us “inside informa 
tion” on the Republican national conven- 
tions from 1880 to 1932: 

“That happening in our American po- 
litical life which most clearly and most 
fully reveals the nation’s political habits 
and the forces which are either perma 
nently or temporarily at work in shap 
ing our public policies is the quadrennial 
national convention of each of the two 
great political parties, Democrat and Re 
publican. Many thousand persons have 
attended at least one such convention. 
Probably several hundred persons have 
been members of two such conventions 
or more. A few score persons have been 
members of three or four such conven- 
tions. My experience is probably unique 
in that it covers attendance upon 14 na- 
tional conventions of the Republican 
party, including membership in most of 
them, as well as upon two conventions 
of the Democrat party. When the 15th 
Republican national convention met in 
Chicago on June 18, 1912, on comparing 
notes it was found that but four of the 
members of that convention, which was 
composed of 1,078 delegates, had also 
been members of the convention of 1888, 
held in Chicago nearly a quarter century 
earlier. These were former Senator 
Powell Clayton of Arkansas, former 
Governor Henry C. Warmoth of Louisi 
ana, Henry W. Bishop of Florida, and 
myself.” 

The interesting thing about these con 
ventions is that President Butler writes 
of them, not as a spectator, but as an im 
portant participator, and once more, as 
so often in human history, we see how 
very close the U. S. A. came to a turn 
ing point that in the opinion of Dr. But- 
ler would have changed the course of 
events in the whole world; and I think 
even the most optimistic man, looking 
back over what has happened during the 
last 25 years, would be quite sure that 
almost any change would have been an 
improvement. All my readers will be 
interested in the following paragraph 
from Dr. Butler’s book: 

“In many ways the convention of 1916 
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was the critical point in the later history 
of the Republican party. The fact that 
the bitter opposition of Senator Penrose 
and the fears of Senator Murray Crane, 
of Charles B. Warren of Michigan, and 
others prevented the nomination of Elihu 
Root proved tragic in high degree. The 
party was quite prepared, under Root's 
effective and highly intellectual le.der- 
ship, to go forward constructively to new 
and progressive policies, including those 
of leadership in that international cooper 
ation which is absolutely necessary if 
war is to be abolished and world trade 
established and made secure. This would 
mean peace and prosperity not for our 
own land alone, but for every land, and 
a new era of modern history would open. 
Because this could not be accomplished, 
the Republican party was sentenced to a 
hopelessly timorous and _ incompetent 
campaign and to a defeat which it de- 
served.” 

* . * 

The Autobiography of the English 
playright and novelist A. A. Milne seems 
like a forest pool compared with the 
stormy ocean if one begins to read it 
immediately after Dr. Butler’s Across the 
Busy Years. One who is exclusively a 
man of letters must necessarily often be 
solitary; and yet Mr. Milne enjoys life I 
think fully as much as those who are in 
the thick of the fight. Which reminds 
me of Dr. Johnson’s astute amendment 
to the famous advice given by Burton. 
Writing to Boswell in 1779, he said, “The 
great direction which Burton has left to 
men disordered like you, is this, Be not 
solitary: be not idle: which I - ould thus 
modify;—If you are idle, be not solitary; 
if you are solitary, be not idle.” 

This advice of Johnson’s is a contribu 
tion to the art of living, and I recom- 
mend it to all Rotarians. Let us always 
have something to do when alone, and 
when we have nothing to do, let us do 
nothing as gaily as possible in company 
with others. 

Unless one has either an envious or a 
venomous disposition, one cannot help 
loving Mr. Milne. And “loving” is the 
word. For this man, who is a novelist, 
a dramatist, a writer of children’s books 
and murder stories, has probably done 
less harm in his life than almost any 
man I can think of. Does that seem 
Most of us do a good deal 
Think it over. 


small praise? 
of harm and rather often. 


* * * 


Now, I regard the autobiographies of 
Dr. Butler and of Mr. Milne as repre- 
senting two distinguished careers very 
wide apart in the nature of their respec- 
tive activities; and an autobiography that 
comes in the neutral ground between, re- 


lated to both, is that of Sir Edward 


Marsh. 
You never heard of Probably 
not; yet his narrative called 4 Number 


of People : A Book of Reminiscences, is 


him? 


the record of the lite of an English aris 
tocrat, who went through public school 
and Cambridge, took high honors in the 
classics at the university, was assistant 
private secretary to Joseph Chamberlain 
in the Boer War, was private secretary 
to Winston Churchill, accompanying him 
on his tour to Africa; and during the 
World War was assistant private secre 
tary to Mr. Asquith and again private 
secretary to Mr. Churchill, and after the 
War to the Duke of 
Devonshire Labor 
leader J. H. Thomas. 

Thus Sir Edward was on the inside of 


private secretary 


and then to the 


Government circles during wildly excit 
ing years; but the other part of his na 
ture and of his time is shown in the fact 
that he made and published in English 
verse a translation of the Fables of La 
Fontaine. (1 myself made a visit in 1913 
to Chateau Thierry for the sole purpose 
of seeing the place where La Fontaine 
was born, not dreaming that it was the 
last year anyone would go there without 
thinking of something else.) 

This book is written in the unaffected 
style of an English gentleman; quiet, 
unassuming, modest, humorous, but al 
ways ready to meet any and all obliga 
tions. The reason why he wrote this en 
tertaining book is given in a sentence 
trom Casanova: “If you have not done 
anything worthy of being written about, 
at least write something worthy of being 


” 


read [I am very glad he wrote this 


book. 
* - * 

I am pleased also to see a new biog 
raphy of Lord Clive, entitled Clive of 
Plassey, by A. Mervyn Davies. Of all 
the men who have ever lived, I do not 
know of a single one surpassing Clive in 
desperate, reckless courage. He was one 
in 10 million, a man without physical 
fear. When in a 
man that seemed to offer no escape from 


position as a young 


a career of humdrum and 


intolerable drudgery, he 


at two separate times 
placed a loaded pistol 
against his face and 


Hardy seamen these, 
Ann and Commo- 
dore, aboard a yacht 
sailing from Massa 
chusetts to California 
via Cape Horn. At 
the helm was Captain 
Warwick Thomp- 
kins, their father. 





pulled the trigger; both times it missed 


fre. A born gambler, he decided that 
| 


Fate had something in store tor him. It 
adventures that would 
were they not a matter ol 
became one of the most bril 


had: by a series ol 
be incredible 
record, he 
liant military figures in history, the con 
queror of India, a millionaire and a peer 


ot the realm, and the n, atter his return to 


England, was so bored that he killed him 
selt, in 1774, at the age of 49 
How does this concern the U. S. A 


' 
seems to have no 


Well, as no one else 


ticed it, I suggest we had a narrow es 


cape. Suppose he had lived two years 
longer; suppose England had sent him 
over to the American colonies instead of 
the incompetents and the halt-hearted 
generals she did send. He would have 


\merican aries 


and 


gone through those 
“with the greatest of ease,” 

His individual courage was shown in 
While still 


a civilian in India, and playing cards 


the most amazing manner 


nightly with the officers, he accused his 
opponent of cheating. A duel was ar 
ranged on the spot. Clive fired first and 
then advanced 


missed. His opponent 


slowly and ironically, meaning to torture 


him with tear betore killing him, and 
finally inquired, “Did I cheat?” Clive 
looked him in the eyes, and said, “Go to 
hell!’ The officer could not «endure 
Clive’s gaze and confessed. Personal 
physical courage cannot possibly surpass 
that. Many years ago when a robber 


held a loaded pistol in my face, I did not 
tell him to go anywhere; I gave him my 
watch. 

* + . 

It is too late now for me to sail around 
Cape Horn; but everything about old 
Sufl 
charming book, copiously illustrated by 


s, by War 


Father and mother 


Cape fascinates me. Here 1s a 
photographs, called Two Sailor 
wick M. Tompkins. 
children have just 


and two little 


been 
around the Horn in a small boat. What 
a fine Christmas gilt to any adventurous 
I mean the dook. 
* . * 


book 


boy and girl! 


here’s a for children, an 


And 


Photos: John R. Wright 
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immortal Pi/¢ 


} 


abridgment of th 
Prog CSS, by John Bunyan retold and 


shortened by Mary Godolphin. The 





secondary title 1s Made into a Picture 
Book. It ha 


The pictures are 


been illustrated by Rob 

amazingly 
good, and what I hope is that every in 
telliger t chil d who reads this book will 
original 


ioe RO read the entire 


work. 


And a supremely magnificent Christ 
mas gift to anyone 1s 4 Treasury of Art 
Masterpieces, edited by Thomas Craven. 
This superb volume contains 144 of the 
world’s best paintings in color, and the 
70,000 words. I shall 


extraordinary book in 


letterpress has 
more about this 
the next issue of this magazine; but this 
is the best gift for Christmas and tor a 
person of any age, if you have $10. 

\nd another new art book is Modern 


1] 


{merican Painting by Peyton Boswell, 


exhibition of the work of 
\merican artists. There are 86 


Jr. This is an 
living 
illustrations in color, and an illuminating 


account of this movement in American 


art This book is entirely 


apart from the 

scope of the other; and a fine Christmas 

present, if you have $5. If you have $15, 

your plans for Christmas will be ar 
, 

range d W ithout a headache 


* * * 


Here are some fine murder stories 


which excited me so much that each one 
which means that 
] 


iump 
I 


carries my guaranty, 
i you don't like the book, you can 
it Easy to Kill, by Agatha Christie, 
though it does not contain her French 
detective, is, I think, her masterpiece 
Double for Death, by Rex Stout, while 
not quite so good as his Nero Wolfe 
books, is tar better than Mountain Cat; 
ind Challenge Blue Mask!, by Anthony 
Morton, is terrifically exciting trom the 
first sentence to the last. And The Win 
ter Murder Case, \ett in manuscript by 
the late S. S. Van Dine, is fully worthy 
his great talents. 


. * . 

Che best motion pictures | have seen 
lately are Beau Geste (ten times better 
than the version I saw years ago), Thun 
ael {float, Goodbye M: 


Feathers; while E's pronage is so intoler 


ps, and Fou; 


ably dull that I walked out. 


* * * 
‘ ) N M I 
Scribner's > f f A \ 
Milne Duttor qj P S 
kdwat \l | H $ 
\. Mer Davies nS ! .) 
\\ vick M I Vikit $ 
‘ l M G 
t hk SOT St S 
P j } Edit 
I mas ( ve Simon & S $1 
’ rican Paintings Peyton Boswe Ir 
D Mead. $5 isy to A Agatha Christi 
D 1, Mead. $2 louble f it Rex Stout 
Farrar & Rinehart $2 Cha e B Vask 
Ant ny M rton I ippincott $2 i c H 
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S. S. Van Dine. Scribner's. $1.75 
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Along beautiful Copacabana Beach 


Photo: Rosenfeld 


are many of Rio’s comfort-like-home hotels. 


Portuguese Lesson No. 4... .The Hotel 


By Henley C. Hill 


Vote Practical suggestions on Portugue 


nunciation were given in Portuguese Lesson 


No. 1 in the September Rorarian, the first in a 


ries of nine prepared by Mr. Hill. The vowels 
pronounced as follows: a—ah—as in father 
ch—as in fit; é—éh—as in Ella; i—ee—as in 
O h—as in ove? aw—as in awful; 

as in moon; y—ee—as in body.—Eps. 


Please show me to my room, 
/ » favor de conduzir-me ao meu quarto. 


Fah’-sah oh fah-vohr’ deh cohn-doo-zeer’- 
meh ah’-oh meh’-oo kwahr’-toh. 





The number of my room 1s —— 

O ntimero do meu quarto é ————. 

Oh noo’-meh-roh deh meh’-oo kwahr’-toh 
éh ——--—-. 

Give me the key to my room. 

L/e-m chave a meu quart 

De h’- -me we ah shah’-veh doh pane -o0 kwahr'’- 
toh. 

Where is the elevator? 

{) ¢ ta elet adoi ) 


Ohn a h aa tah’ oh eh-leh-vah-dohr’? 


Please have my luggage sent up. 





] favor de mandar subir a minha bagagem. 

Fah’-sah oh Hemant deh mahn-dahr’ soo- 
beer’ ah mee’-nya bah-gah’-jehm. 

One of my bags is missing. 

Falta uma das minhas maletas. 

Fahl’-tah oo'-mah dahs mee’-nyahs mah- 
leh’-tahs. 

Take my luggage down. 

Leve a minha bagagem para baixo. 

Leh’-veh ah mee’-nyah bah-gah’-jehm pah’- 
rah bah’-ee-shoh. 

Thank you for your service. 

Muito obrigado pelo servigo. 

Moo’ -ee-toh oh-bree-gah’-doh peh’-loh sehr- 


vee -soh. 


| more towels; another blanket. 


Preciso mats toalhas; outro cobertor. 
Preh-see’-zoh mah’-ees toh-ah’-lyahs; owe’- 
troh coh-behr-tohr’. 

ase have our breakfast sent up. 

V/ n le vir o nosso alm o¢o. 


Mahn’ -deh veer oh nohs’-soh ahl-moh’-soh. 


wish to have this laundry done. 

Quero mandar lavar esta roupa. 

Keh’-roh mahn-dahr’ lah-vahr’ ehs'-tah roe’ - 
pah. 


My shirt has a tear. Please mend it. 
A minha camisa tem um rasgo. Faga o favor 
de remendal-a. 

Ah mee’-nya cah-mee’-zah tehm oom rahs’- 
goh. Fah’-sah oh fah-vohr’ deh _ reh- 
mehn-dah’-lah. 

I wish to be awakened at ————— o'clock. 

Quero que me acord 


Keh’-roh keh meh ah-cohr’-deh ahs ———— 


aw -rahs. 


e as ——— horas. 


Wait a minute, please. 

Espere um minuto, por favor. 

Ehs-peh’-reh oom mee-noo’-toh, pohr fah- 
vohr’. 

Have this suit pressed. 

Mande passar este térno. 

Mahn’-deh pahs-sahr’ ehs’-teh tehr’-noh. 

Where is the telephone? 

Onde esta o telefone? 

Ohn’-deh ehs-tah’ oh teh-leh-foh’-neh? 

I wish to send a telegram; cablegram. 

Desejo passar um telegrama; cabograma. 

Deh-zeh’-joh pahs-sahr’ oom teh-leh-grah’- 
mah; cah-boh-grah’-mah. 

at the Hotel 

Permanego no Hotel —— 

Pehr-mah-neh’-soh noh oh- tehl’ eee 

Where is ——— 

Onde esta a rua — 


Ohn’-deh ehs-tah’ ah roo’-ah 


I am staying 





— street? 
2) 


~~ 


Additional Sentences 

The ship is coming alongside the quay. 

O navio esta chegando junto ao caes. 

Oh _ nah-vee’-oh_ ehs-tah’ sheh-gahn’-doh 
joon’-toh ah’-oh cah’-ehs. 


Ir is said that the natural beauty of Rio de Ja- 
neiro has no equal anywhere in the world 
Diz-se que a beleza natural do Rio de Janeiro 
nao tem igual em nenhuma parte do mundo. 
Deez'-seh keh ah beh-leh’-zah nah-too-rahl’ 
doh hrree’-oh deh jah-nay’-roh nao tehm 
ee-gwahl’ ehm neh-nyuh’-mah _ pahr’-teh 

doh moon’-doh. 


From the top we can see all over the city and 
bay. 

Do alto podemos ver toda a cidade e a baia. 

Doh ahl’-toh poh-deh’-mohs vehr toh’-dah 
ah see-dah’-deh eh ah bah-ee’-ah. 
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A Welfare Worker's Day 


By Jule Adams 


N WALKED a burly, black-haired 
chap with a grand smile. “Hello, Miss. 
Fine mornin’, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, but you must wait in the outer 
room until 9 o'clock; then I'll see you.” 
I turned back to the milk and ice fund 
report. 

“I’m sorry to butt in like this, Miss, 
but I’m hungry; been hitchin’ it for two 
days without a scrap to eat. Now just 
yesterday. vy 

The telephone rang. It was Mrs. Sam 
Snyder. I listened for a moment before 
answering her, “That was kind of you, 
Mrs. Snyder. 
nice smile? And he wore a ragged blue 
shirt? ... Well, I’m sure the young 


You say the boy had a 


fellow enjoyed the good meal, the first 
he had eaten for some time, no doubt. 
And with the money you gave him, he 
should be happy. Thank you, Mrs. Sny- 
der, for reporting this case.” 

The boy across the desk had risen. He 
had lost his smile. “I see you ain't gon- 
na help a guy out, so I'll get goin’!” And 
bang went the door. 

With the milk and ice report finished 
and letters out of the way, I was ready 
for the regular two-hour conference pe- 
riod. First came Grandpa Rhodes. 

“How’s Grandma Rhodes this morn- 
ing?” I asked, as he propped his cane 
against the desk and drew his chair close. 
“Is she able to be up now?” 

“The Lord be praised, Lady!” He al- 
ways calls me “Lady,” and I like the way 
he says it. “Mom can sit up today and 
she says to tell you to come down and 
see her. You ought to see how pert she 
is in that new wrapper you sent her. 
And, my lan’, you should see our roses 
a-clambering over the back fence, all in 
a bower like! We have lots to be thank- 
ful for, Lady.” 

That eager old face got right down un- 
der my professional pose. “I'll be down 
soon to see Grandma, you can tell her. 
But I want to ask you something, Grand- 
pa. Where did you learn gardening? 
Did you ever live on a farm?” 

“No, ma'am, Lady. I never farmed a 
Away back yonder, I dunno 
how long—I don’t know for sure how 
old I am, Lady—TI was just a straplin’ of 
a boy—I ran off from home back in Ken- 
tucky and lit on the Bar K Ranch out in 
the Texas panhandle. Them were the 
wild days, Lady. Once there was a 
young fellow out there. . . . But a lot of 


minute. 


things happened in that country back 
yonder. Strange things. You wouldn't 
believe some o’ the tales even if I told 
you.” He looked at me skeptically. 

“And then you married?” 

“No, ma’am. I just took Mom and 
we went to El Paso. It was awful hard 
for Mom to settle me down. Then final 
ly she got sick and I took to flowerin’ 
and gardenin’ to make her happy,” he 
confided as he looked down at the floor. 

“And are you happy yourself, Grand 
pa?” I asked quietly. 

“Lordy, yes, Lady. I’m happy if I 
can just be with Mom and make her hap 
py. But you know, Lady, when things 
get to growin’ and the wind gets to 
rustlin’ through the trees and the moon 
shines down softlike, then, Lordy, I get 
restless and feel like I'd like to skip out 
some'eres. I dunno, but every year when 
the green grass comes pushin’ up, I get 
this a-way . . . like I'd love to shove my 
foot in a stirrup once more.” In his eyes 


there was a far-away look. 


Wlustration by 
Henrietta McCaig 





4] 
Grandpa and | Sat there in s ce 
“Well, Tll be gettin’ back to Mom 
now. You come down, Lady.” 


“Yes, and you come back some day and 


tell me more about the Bar K Ranch!’ 
I called after him as he hobbled oll 

Sc veral of our old chron c Wellare cases 
came one after another \ board mem 
ber came in to discuss the budget Lhe 
Citizens’ League Committee called to de 
mand action on the Lum Wilkins cass 
The waiting room was tull of various 
and sundry callers. My secretary was 


trying to calm an agitated voice nearing 
my office. It was Nancy Miller's 
“Come in, Mrs. Millet 
trouble?” I inquired as I guided her to 
a chair. 
Pushing her white, unruly hair out of 
her face, she did not answer at once. Het 


After a tull 


minute, she started in: “I'll have you 


piercing blue eyes blazed 


know that down in Mississippi, where I 


was raised, I didn’t have to wait out with 
a bunch of pore white trash! I'll have 
you know I’m as proud as anybody. Just 
because I’m old and pore and starvin’ is 
no reason I should have to wait an hour 
to beg for a piece o’ bread!” Then she 
began wiping the tears from her eyes 
“There now, Mrs. Miller, I didn’t 
know you were waiting. Did you say 


you once lived in Mississippi?” T had 





vend @. tone. i 
shove m\ foot in a 


” 
Stivtup once more. 








en asking her thi q tion, off a 

1, for over a ir It a i t her t 
y honey Haven't I told you \ 
| i i 1 yud < it tl rer He 
Va i ood man ind } m | u band 
i tle never let m« f i minute 
Ne r! VM | 1d i le ( | hou il d 
rvants and acre of land ooded ind 
I Peo ( liked to ce ( to oul 
house; there i ilways plenty o fried 


-~ 


uiter my husband died Oh, I'm not 
} to by i qu tter. at id led wit 
i defiant lift of her he id If it weren't 


to cry again. 


Then came a long story ol love, mis 


fortune, and hardship; a story that toc k 


] 
the world and back \ 


her half aroun¢ 
Summer in Old Mexico; a gay Winter 
in New Orleans, where Tom was born; 
happy years, then disgrace and poverty. 
(And now Tom is a crip} led, middle-aged 
man, suffering after years of dissipation 
and worthless living. He reads and 
loafs 

With my thoughts lingering on Nancy 


Miller, I interviewed the rest of the “cli 


ents’ in the waiting room \ veteran 


1 
Wanting information on nis claim; a 


] 


by needing milk; an unmarried expec 


tant mother seeking refuge. Sud 
denly a cal! from the pol ce station. The 
voice of the desk sergeant boomed over 
the telephone: “Mrs. Adams, last night 
we picked up a woman who says her 
name is Susan Lane. We caught her 
breaking into a house; says she thought 
someone was being murdered and 
wanted to save him! She says she knows 
you. For goodness’ sake 

“Tl be over,” I answered, resignedly. 

So it had happened at last. Poor Susan 
with her delusions ol persecutions, and 
not one soul to look after her; not one 
institution that would take her in. 

I don’t remember very much about 
what happened during the afternoon. 
I do recall that I went out to see 
our poor little Negro-white girl. She was 
busy teeding her month-old puppy a 
saucer of milk and I could not get her 
to tell me what she had done with her 
last baby. 

Usually, at the close of the day, I for- 
get these things, but tonight I am rest 
less. All humanity is parading through 
my mind. I long to get out to the can- 
yons and look up to the sky, where the 
stars will remind me that man’s frailty 
and suflering are nothing. I think I have 
the same sort of urge that Grandpa 


Rhodes talked about this morning. 
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They're Always There! 


To these 36 Rotarians who have maintained 
100 percent attendance for 15 years or more 
— a salute and hearty congratulations. 


Broken Bow, Nebr.; (2) 
(3) rge Nemec, 

igh, under- 

uvelt, past 

or, 16 2 

(8) 

Crete, 


yrs., 
retailing, 
Clayton, 

Earl 

; (13) 
Auburn, Me.; 
Lockport, 

; yTs., 

rs., (17) 
uis Rinn, 


account- 


17% yrs., 
22) George 
Richard G. 
(24) Fred 
les, Calif. 
rs., Marion, 





27) Charles A. 

A. Randel, 

Hugh H. Stewart, 

of Mount Vernon, N. 

jewelry, 16 yrs., broken in June, 

, Canada; (31) Daniel J. 

Nyack, N. Y.; (32) W. M. 

2 yrs., (33) Earl E. Sweet, retail druggist, 
; € Oak Park, Ill.; (34) Rev. John A. Milligan, 
past 16% yrs., Porterville, Calif.; (35) Walter H. 
Fink, newspaper publisher, 15 yrs., Redding, Calif.; (36) 


Frank M. Withhart, past service, 17 yrs., Savanna, III. 








Photos: (3) Nete 2X 2 
(28) Davis & rd, (30) Railton 3 33) Toloff, 


24) Witzel, (21) Hartsook, (22) Williams, 
32, ¢ 34) 
5) Searchlight and Courier-Free Press 


Hammond, 
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fel’s Have an Argument 


By Hal G. Vermes 


O DOUBT it’s safer to play catch 
with a hornets’ nest than to have an ar- 
cument. Homes have been broken, 
friendships shattered, riot squads called 
out because of what started as an inno- 
Yet I have the audacity 
Why? 


one 


cent argument. 
to say, “Let’s have an argument.” 
Well, I have a foolproof system 
guaranteed to leave neither a headache 
nor a black eye. 
When I say “argument,” I mean just 


that. I urge not a pallid play with 


words, but a 
through with ripostes that sting, full of 
I demand an honest 


stormy discussion shot 
sound and fury. 


argument, salted with truth and pep- 
pered with humor and fought courage- 
ously to the last suspiration. 

Let me tell you about my system. It 
really isn’t my system, for I discovered 
it one evening when I dropped in on the 
Johnsons 

I don’t know just how I happened 
the same 


to find them all at home at 


time. Perhaps they were short on cash 
for movies or dancing or driving or the 
other diversions that keep so many peo 
ple dashing about as if the world would 
drop into oblivion tomorrow. Anyhow, 
there they were, parked in the living 
room, not knowing what to do, yet bored 
by the thought of doing nothing at all. 

“Let’s take a walk through the park,” 
| suggested. 

“Heavens, man,” the father replied, 
“1 played 36 holes at Franconia today, 
and am I dead!” 

“How about bridge?” | asked. 

“Not tonight,” exclaimed Rheta, the 
blonde daughter. “Dad always insists 
on bidding no-trump.” 

“Well, there’s always the radio,” I re- 
marked. ‘“What’s on tonight?” 

“That's just it—there aren’t any good 
programs,” answered Marjorie, the other 
daughter. “Besides, Mother has had it 
on all day.” 

“IT know 
“Let’s have an argument!” 

“Say, that’s 
Rheta. “We'll pick a subject on which 
there is a strong difference of opinion—” 

‘But Hal’s a 
“And if he and I argue politics, 


wha. we can do,” | spoke up 


a swell idea,” declared 


liberal,” warned her 
father. 
there'll be blood on the rug!” 

“Not politics,’ Rheta demurred. “No, 
let’s argue whether women are more in- 
telligent than men. I think they are!” 














NW 
Wy 
7 





“T here they were 
... bored by the 
thought of doing 
nothing at all,’ 


“I don't,” I countered pugnactously. 

“Nor I,” Marjorie put in. 

“Men,” her mother declared, “‘are for- 
ward, 

“Tt this goes on,” Mr. Johnson broke 


vain 


in, “it will disrupt my happy home.” 

“But listen,” said Rheta. “You have 
not heard my plan yet. In this argu 
ment, Hal, who thinks women are stu 


pid, will have to take the directly oppo 


site view.” 
“Hear! Hear!” Marjorie cried. 
“And the same with everybody else,” 


Rheta “We who think 
women clever will argue that they’re 
And Dad, Marjorie, and Hal, 


who won't believe will in 


continued. 


dumb. 
a word OF i, 
sist that women are smarter than men.’ 
“Not a | 


bad 1d father ex 
claimed. 


eal” het 
“In that way we can say what 
1] | 


1 
ever we like and still nobody s feelings 


will be hurt because we'll be supporting 
our opponents’ viewpoints.” 

“Let's go,” said Rheta with a sly smile. 
“T think men are much more intelligent 
than women. Why, look at history and 
the arts; they are studded with names of 


” 


brilliant men. 











Illustrations by 
lohn Norment 


> 


That’s how the system began. Betore 
the evening was over four more [rien 
When I left about 3 o'clock 


the next morning, they were beginning a 


stopped by. 
furious argument as to whether know 
edge ol technique increases one’s musical 
appreciation. 

Well, we keep more reasonabl hours 
now, but we've explored almost every 


subject in the encyclopedia—and 


some 
not in it. 
And we've had more than fun out of 


this exciting battle of wits. It’s given 


others 


us a reasonable regard for opin 
10Nns. We have learned to cons! ler both 
sides of controversial questions And we 
have learned that those who disagre 
with our views can still be intellivent 
people ind great [rl nds 

So there’s my system We call it 
‘Vice Versa,” because the vice argue 
versa, ind vice versa. We che Ose a sub 


ject on which there’s a strong difference 


ypinion and then chamy ion our op 


or ¢ 

ponents point of view wholeheartedly 
The next time you want an exciting eve 
ning, why don’t you say, “Let’s ive 


in arguim«e nt”? 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 


Hi. rs’ OFF! M vay! M vay for roceeded to the end of the list, also reducing 


Rot 1 1om f | u yf cl ifications to percentages of 
| ( ' t District “The so-called learned professions— 
Rot ion, medicine ind education,” he 
nted by 56 men, or 38 per- 

ROTARIAN Coan, yur cribe assumes, 

Chul be hay to share his complete findings 


ther Rotarians who like the analytical 





Merger. t t n 
Rotary Int G 
i Soil Doctor. Soils, every farmer now knows, 
] i : are f t just as sick or sour or diseased as human 
i can—and, as a consequence, the profes 
n of soil doctor is a growing one. ROTARIAN 
ae Epwarp T. KEenan, of Lake Wales, Fla., is one 
"Peat ee y aan 4 t a these physicians to the fields. But he’s no 
in Rot | ( a horse . and bug 
4 : R M \ M New doctor. Give him a 
M | ; ( ( ) 4 call and he’s there 
I 
‘ H \ in a flash — for he 
travels in his own 
1 
= : private airplane — 
Monroe Men. 1 Rot 1} nownD “ 
i M his flying laboratory 
t t t { | : 
; After analyzing th 
t 1 1 
. ( uling soil, Rora 
iu t ’ i - 
; M RIAN KEENAN writes 
a prescription which 
t ,] 
4 an fertilizer dea 
\tlanta t I : 
can fill. His service 
t it ! ’ 
ulso. includes per 
coe i 
uM ; iodic photographing 
~ citrus groves, a 
) | ' L 1 
procedure which he 
2 TA’ ID | t . , . 1 
a DM Edward T. Keenan believes will show 
d up areas that are 
P K, ter I iM t : ET eens ’ bl He | 
: ' \ lally more susceptible to different soil con 
th a t t KK 
than are others. 
ted S the ( 
M ill cali President. The Fall months have seen Ro 
rs cont t President, Water D. Heap, shuttling be 
his home in Montclair, N. J., Rotary 
f Sroricty n) h me ft I I . 
Analysis. ics may | men . Clubs and District gatherings chiefly in the East- 
, hy } 7; 1 t t & , 1 ’ . 7 
on, but they a it to Roses \ United States, and Rotary’s Central Office 


n Chicago. Many reports and photographs from 








tl meetings attest to their success and fine 
fellowship. For instance, there was the meeting 
Rotarians and their ladies of District 192 at 
Saint John, N. B., Canada. Presip—ENt Heap 
addressed a luncheon and a dinner meeting 
which was followed by a ball and entertainment. 
[he photo at left shows him receiving a gift 
Photo: Biggs 


KRY Cy, |! 
& ‘ah 


; 
| 








A Canadian gift for President Head 


Secretary of the Rotary Club of Rahway, N. J 








| when ah Rot Di ct Ge 
contronted vent to W t 
on nm a statistical ana th H 
found, for instance, that of the 147 1, 23 The place of honor in his own Club— 
i lawyet | i di i in ie 
n, 9 al let n and Y.M.C.A,. ex t from Saint John Rotarians. . . . The President 
Fight, he found, are en n financial work naturally had to spend much time away from 
banking, brokera und { crvi fi is own Rotary Club, Montclair, but he and 
are past service membx five are in Mrs. Heap were present (see cut above) as its 
and dentistry; four are in service; thre honored guests at a dinner meeting at which over 


are in turnitur And ROTARIAN Coan embers, ladies, and guests were present. 
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Golden-wedding anniversary congrat 
ulations to Honorary Rotarian and 


Mrs. Elvon C. Lloyd, Belding, Mich 


Both Presip—ENT Heap and Rotary’'s Fi 
der and President Emeritus, Paut P. Harris 
were present at the first ‘Fall Conclave’ of D 
trict 198 held at Osterville, Mass., on Cape Cod 
They both took an active part in the speakin 


program, as did also Past INTERNATIONAL Dt 





RECTOR Ray KNoeppeEL and CHarces S. Morris 
Governor of District 174, both of New Y¥ 
Cit The Hyannis, Mass., Club was host. T! 
Conclave had its sidelights. FouNpeR Paut 
wanted some of the Cotuit oysters for which tl 
region is famous. After a feast of them had su 
feited his desire, RoTARIAN KNoEPPEL moved tl 
founding of a new organization with FounpEr 
PauL as the first member, its name to be th 
Go-to-It Club, a corruption of Cotuit. A barrel 


head was produced as the first member's insig 


} 


nia, and_ the conterring of the decoration was 


recorded by the camera. In_ the photo below 


1 


(left to right): Host District GovERNoR PERCY 


Hopcson, ROTARIAN KNOEPPEL, FOUNDER Har- 


) 


RIS, PRESIDENT HEap. 


Oldest? The Rotary Club of Glasgow, Scot 
land, believes its member W. P. LarpLaw is the 
world’s oldest Rotarian. He is 95. Hale, he 
still works, part-time, at the stationer’s business 


which he has engaged in for 79 years 


Namesake. New title of the monthly maga 
zine of Rotary’s District 5 (Cumberland, West- 
morland, and The Isle of Man) is The May- 
flower. Speaking of the fabled vessel after which 
the publication is named, Past District CHatr- 
MAN ALFRED EAMEs writes in a preface: “That 
ship leaving these shores back in the first half 
of the 17th Century remains a link with the 
U.S.A. Now, in the first half of the 20th Cen- 
tury, another Mayflower is launched. It fol- 
lows in the wake of its namesake; its goal is 
‘Fellowship,’ its watchword is ‘Service,’ and it 
may be another friendly link with the pioneers 
of Rotary away in the Western world.” 


Carrying On. The Rotary Club of Chungking 
in West China is about two years old. (An 
anecdote concerning the charter-night ceremony 
of the Club was related in THe Rorarian for 





The official blessing at Cape Cod. 
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February, 1939, page 48.) The Club has 30 


eI regular blication called The 
Gorge R tl ceived was a copy of the 
bulletin for June 8, 1939. The following para- 


graphs are quotations trom tt: 

The reason why there was no issue of The 
Gorges during May 1s obvious by now to every- 
body within reach of radio or newspaper. Two 
if the worst raids came on Thursday; the day 
yf our worst raid showed an attendance of 13 

‘I am afraid that no Chungking Rotarian will 
ver be able to hear the words ‘manifest destiny’ 

iting to any nation’s plans without recalling 
the piteous wails of little children, torn and 

ingled, or the screams of men and women 
burning while imprisoned in the wreckage of 
flaming buildings. 

“Last week another meeting of 13 Rotarians 
athered together. i 5 CHEN took the chair 
in Cuaucer’s [CHaucer H. Wu, then President 
of the Club] absence. The time was spent giv- 
ing reports of our Club members. 

“We regret to report the death of ‘STEapy’ 
Y. C. Hsu, of the International Peace Commit- 


tee, after the bombing of May 3. ‘SrEapy’ was 











a former member of Tsinan and had only | Photos: (7) Continental by R. M. G., Inc.; (8) United New 
recently joined our Club. 
} shy } ,) . 
* ‘Dent’ Cum had his home and office com> | A brief introduction to ten Rotarians whose services to their crafts, city 
pletely destroyed. or nations have brought them the honor and respect of th fellou 
‘Davin’ Nean had his office hit by a bomb 
and his home burned. His family were lost for (1) Evert WeELLES FRAzZAR 1s “the most ernment of ( t le is a 
three days, but all safe. esteemed At can old-timer in Japan,” in the Yokohama Rot ( 
“‘Donatp’ T. C. Fan’s office was demolished | opinion of o1 f his ft yw bers in the 
by the same bomb that killed 100 people in the | Tokyo Rotary Club. He was born in Shanghai, (¢ King of ¢ t S R 
park. studied engineering in the United States, was a Vevizar Pi if Sofia | 
“We are glad to report the receipt of $2,00! pupil of Thomas A. Edison, began business in Sofia R 
yn the Shanghai Rotary Club for bombing Japan 43 years ago. His « ification 1s “Road fir 
ief. The Rotarians on the International R Making Machine Distributin ind he is the 
ief Commission are asked to administer this. | senior partner in the firm wl bears his nam in t t 
“NEXT MEETING: Y.M.C.A. 1 P.M. (Dug He also heads the Frazar Estate Company his t ints and 
yut Available.)” 
(2) Baron Yasusui Toc i director 7) ¢ \ \ 
Current History. To advance Rotary’s In- | of the Japan Wireless 1 raph Company, has Advertising A 
ternational Service Object, the Rotary Club of been a member of the Hou »f Peers since 1911 t 
Concordia, Argentina, planned an American He 1s auditor of an tri ichinery company LINGSLE} ber of t Rot ( ( 
press exhibition. To 100 Rotary Clubs of the and advisor of an insurance compan He is a nd, O He w ( 
American republics it pias. seen graduate of the Law ¢ | Imperia | ( t R ( 
ent requests for sam- a University, is a member of Government commit t 
ple copies of local tees on tariff, dumping, and textbook He is a 
newspapers. These were | member of the Tokyo Rotary Club (8) Howa W. Pato G 
to be displayed -in the Conn., it t ( 
exhibit, then donated (3) Norman SomMMERVILLE, of the Rotary necticut Edit \ 
to the Concordia pub- Club of Toronto, Ont., 1s chairman of The Cana- has held for two t t HH 
lic library. Among dian Red Cross Societ While he has served been more than a pica 
United States Rotary this office for ten years, its responsibilities are newspap havin 
Clubs receiving the re- heavier than ever before due to emergency con 1913. In the 13 
quest was the Rotary ditions. A lawyer, RoTaARIAN SOMMERVILLE has mana vf the Gr 
Club of West Holly- received the degree of King’s Counsel for emi it to national p1 inen t 
wood, Calif. There the nence at the bar. He was President of his Club through consistent winni i 
idea appealed particularly to Rorartan C. R. | when it was host to Rotar 1924 Convention, f the National Editorial A it H 
Graves. Forthwith he set out to collect one copy | and is at present Chairman of Rotary’s Constitu f organizational offices and t 
of each of the 57 daily papers printed in south- | tion and By-Laws Committee that he’s a man for gettin 
ern California. These he bound in book form | town 
(see cut), the cover bearing a list of papers in (4) When the Salvation Army of the World 
cluded and a preface setting forth many data | sought a new General last S ler, it took a ) R Dr. Wittiam A 
about the region they serve. The volume is be- man from the ranks of the Rotary Club of To- t ted hi \ 
ing forwarded to the Concordia Rotary Club | ronto, Ont., Canada. He is Georce L. CarpPEn- ican Institut f H 
TER. We hould be prou 1, \ te SECRETARY t! 
Soldiers’ Dentist. Dr. BENtAMIN K. Wonce | Nic G. Kinsman in the Toronto Club's bulletin, nn M il 
is a dentist member of the Rotary Club of “that a member of this ¢ » has achieved such lectur 
Shanghai, China. He is a cousin of ANNA May | distinction in such a wort vay. We hope and 
Wonc, of moving-picture fame; was born in | pray that in the not-too tant future the Salva S 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada; practiced dentistry tion Arm iy triumph over all the other 
in Chicago; and is a brother-in-law of a Chicago | armies—and this cannot ne too soon for us 
Rotarian who operates a Chinese restaurant. V I 
When war raged in Shanghai, Rorartan WonG | (5) Cuuicnt ArtyosHi resident of th S O 
observed a lack of an efficient army medical | Yokohama Chamber of Co rce and Industr M I 
service, saw particularly that facilities were in- | and is a former Mayor of the cit He is a nt of the Monarch M ( 
adequate for the treatment of head and jaw member of the Hou f Peers, has been coun Sidt I Rotariat t 
cases which predominate in modern war. cillor or governor of several prefectures, and was nat fet 
Thus he and 11 other [Continued on page 46] | a chief of the administrative board of the Gov t t R 
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O Philadelphia, Pa.; and San Antonio, Tex. 
ist Club provides 33 special subscriptions. 
Fathers and Sons. The natural inclination 
conscientious father to pass a good thing 
to h ( is an effect on the roster of 
Rotary Cl It puts t nany a father 
ul I ul to time in the past 
R ARIA ha | ) ! the photograph rt 4 
ind now tl uls hav 
t ht man lore, it d o again—and with 
R Here th ire, the father’s name — 
ding first in each combination: Three pairs 
Kenmore, N. Y (1 and 2) GreorRGE AND 
Verse from Nippon M M RopertT Brunton, (3 and 4+) FRANK X. AND 
ft t R ( VARD R. Reuter, and (5 and 6) GeorceE | 
| ALLACE, SR. AND JR.; two pairs from Stillwater, 
| ( ( O 7 and §&) ANpREw aNnpb E. Haroip 
G HOLM, and (9 and 10) F. PEyron GLaAss, 
t f D Ji seven pairs I m Little Rock, Ark — 
5 t Paci t t 11 and 12) Joun R. Gropmyer, SR. AND Jr., 
(13 and 14) Cuarves E. anp C. EUGENE SMITH, 
| ( d 16) Guy anp TreEp CAMERON, (17 and 
oO ' t 18) Rosweii S. aNp Drew H. Lanper, (19 and 
THEODORE C, ano T. CHARLES TREADWAY, 
| t A. Howarp STEBBINS, SR. AND JR., 
, and 24) Turner F. ano Racpnu H. 
1] O Error. Last month an item labelled “Home 
Town | in this department described GLENN 
S. (‘Pop’) Warner as head coach at San Jose 
Calif.) State Coll That is incorrect. He ts 
isory coach to Heap Coacn Dup Dt 
( 1 member of the Rotary Club of San 
THe MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 1s 1n 
to Rorarian E. R. BaiLtty, of San Fran Photos: (1-6) Holmes; (11-12) Hughes; (16-23) Shrader 
Calit., for pointing out the error The 
Public Relations. |! n battle between San Jose State early in September in Sydney “proved an un 
5 { THe R , tos the College of the Pacific, in which football's qualified success.”’ Present were Rotarians and 
R t } 4. A. Stracc and GLENN WaRNER their families from the three Australian Rotary 
taria d th pposite sidelines, was not without Districts—Numbers 65, 76, and 56. Past INTER 
Rot ( Ot the , ( Rot interest Both the famous mentors are NATIONAL PRESIDENT Dr. Crawrorp C. McCuL- 
- 12s le tet cia norary Rotarians, StacG at Stockton, Calif.; LouGH, of Fort William, Ont., Canada, repr 
t ten | ten WARNER at Springville, N. Y sented Rotary International. Fellowship was 
( O 1 City, O Dallas, Tex prime in such All Conference events as an eve- 
St. Loui Mo Mad \\ Milwau ; Anniversaries. A seven-page Rotary section ning aboard a showboat, a night of song and 
Wi Toled Ohio: ¢ I Ohio; Dayton, f the Moline (Ill.) Dyes¢ A recently heralded fellowship, group parties, and the Conference 
the 25th anniversary of the Ro Ball. For leadership the Conference could look 
tary Club of Moline, “Th to such experienced Rotarians as those grouped 
Plow City.” .. . The Rotary in the photo at far left: (front row, left to right) 
Club of Topeka, Kans., is also Past District Governor J. Burgess-Watt, Outgoir 
currently celebrating the com- {vernon ,W,, K. jMeLuckie, Quigoing’ Governor | 
Director Angus S. Mitchell, | 


pletion of its first quarter cen Governor and Past 
Sydney Rotarian Ben Gelling; (middle row) In 
coming Governor James Mclntyre, Past Gover 
nors Hon. T. Armstrong, L. Mitchell, A. J. Pit 
Conference. Despite the tard, Assistant Conference Secretary E. J. Doran, 
next Rotarian unidentified, Conference Secretary 


fact that the shadow of war A. P. Mackie; (back row) Past Governor H. H 


tury of its existence. 


hung low over the event, the Cummins, Outgoing Sydney Club Secretary Lance 
er fallaw, Outgoing President Ralph Maynard 
All Australia Conference held —THE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 





Photos: Sidney Riley 





Though it began just a few days af- 
war, an All 
fustralia Conference which drew 
Rotarians and their families from et 


ery part of the Continent to Sydney, 


a fih t4 ror ; 
fer fAe adectarauion 


prove ad ¢ P21 TI¢ ntl \ Site cc ssful., P cs nt 
and Past District Governors and 
other Rota Ns } tone experience 
(see cut above and item) furnished 
leade) ship ( Rig ht) A view of the 
crowd at on o} the many sessions. 


More Acelans Wii TOUOW next montn, 
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Rotary Around the World 


Brief news notes mirroring the varied activities of the Rotary movement New Zealand 


Brazil 
Give Aid to Hospitals 


Petropotis—Hospitals of this city have ben 


fited by projects of the Rotary Club of Petro 
polis. Three years ago a children’s hospital was 
given an electric-ray apparatus which was badly 
needed. Two years ago the Club equipped 


inother hospital with an eye, ear, nose, and 


throat clinic. More recently two Club members 
donated 2,000 neckties, bearing the Rotary 


Rotarians, the 


em- 
m, whicl were sold to pro- 
eds from which were donated to a hospital for 


the founding of a dental clinic. 


Fight Spread of Cancer 
Rio pt Rotary Club of Rio de 
] 


Janeiro has started a campaign against the spread 


JANEIRO—Th« 
if cancer. The generous donations of two Ro- 


used in the a hos- 


tarians to be construction of 


pital are a vital factor. 
England 

Seek Blood Donors 
Community 
mittee of the Rotary 


taken the work of recruiting 5,000 blood donors 


Service Com- 


Club has under- 


CovENTRY—T he 


Coventry 


in the city 


Boys’ Home Aids 4,000 


WeEsToN-suPER-MARE—Over 4,000 underpriv- 
years 


ileged boys have been helped in the 15 
that the Rotary Club of Weston-super-Mare has 
maintained its Weston Boys’ House. Lads be- 
tween 9 and 15 who are in need of convalescent 
treatment are cared for in a friendly atmosphere. 
Many stayed there 


attest to the fine work being accomplished. 


letters from boys who have 


Japan 

Bring Cheer to Unfortunates 
SenpAl—Through visits, books, and candy, the 

Committee of the Sendai 


Community Service 


Rotary Club brings comfort and cheer to many 
unfortunates. The books, some 600, were do- 
nated to a hospital, and the candy went to 
rphan children. 
Canada 
Annual Fair Nets $3,600 

BrRocKvILLE, Ont.—For the tenth year the 


Rotary fair staged by the Rotary Club of Brock- 
ville provided three evenings of festivities for 
the community—and netted a neat profit which 
will enable the Club to carry on its extensive 
welfare activities. About $3,600 was the amount 


earned this year, all of which will be used for 


philanthropic purpos 


Succe ssful Pre Nic 
STRATFORD, Ont.—At a recent Farmer-Ro 


tary picni msored by the Stratford Rotary 


Club 7,000 persons were in attendank 
Mexico 
Fights Leprosy 

LEON—To support the campaign it is waging 
against leprosy, the Rotary Club of Leén has 
issued special stamp 
Australia 
Assist Young Student 

Wacca Wacca—In an iy competition on 
national ideals ng t tudent f New 
South Wa vols, the win vas a lad who 
wrote on “The Work t Rot Club.” So 
impressed were the member f t Wagga 
Waggy Rotary Club by t hown in 
the composition that t ire taking a direct 
interest in encouraging Ut t ducation 


Argentina 


Make Hospital Contributions 


MENDOZA \ welcomed ( inity Service 
project of the Rotary Club of Mendoza included 
the donation to the Emilio Civit Hospital of 
such needed artic] in yul nt as several 
yards of special materials for do tic use, ten 
sets of Brabant linen for use in the hospital's 
maternity center, a special apparatus for extract- 
ing liquid from the pleura, a trocar for punc- 
turing ascites, four platinum needles, and two 


syringes. This didn’t complete the Club’s Com 


munity Service program, how r, for members 








Youths Are Guests 
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Photo: Loudermilk 


Where feet might rest and friends 
might chat (above )—the booth pro 
vided by Martetta, Ga., Rotarians 
at the Cobb County Fair... . A re 
freshing drink of cool water at the 
Zr. 3. 1. side of the International 
Bridge between Laredo, Texa ind 
Nueu O Laredo, Me x1cO, made possi 
ble by the Rota y Club of Laredo. 
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a crippled chil they have helped make possible through their 
Scouts, $ t tudent loan fund. First he received a $1,000 

| of a Christma fellowship in the Harvard University Graduate 
Boys’ Club work, School; then he was given an assistantship for 
ion Army camy Summer with a Harvard professor; next he 
active student loan was elected to Phi Beta’ Kappa, honorary 
cholastic fraternity; and, lastly, he won a quiz 


ntest on a radio program in competition with 
lect group of students Besides he is one of 


five students in his college to maintain a straight 


4 \ x \t i t { t 
1) R | ( : : Aiba \” average throughout his course. 
:, . Aj ' 
ten Dallas Rotariar \Then Guest Is Guest 
ti t 1 \Z Fuint, Micu.—When the Rotary Club of Flint 
t } i ct gu taged its recent “Eddie Guest Day” in honor 
flecu iona cation f the famed Detroit Rotarian poet, it invited 
the Kiwanis Club to participate in the festivi- 
‘Boy 291’ Receives Honors tic Golf featured the afternoon's program. 
Boston, Mass Like 32 ud fathers were : 
Pe SR er Se eee era. ek n Novel Guessing Contest 
tl learned of the quadruple honors earned Hiro, Hawan—A recent meeting of the Hilo 
by Rotary Boy No. 291," whose education Rotary Club resembled a Christmas party, for 
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HERE IS ASCEN 
CHRISTMAS 


E-- CRAMMING —o - — a4 
BASKETS FOR THE 


7 NEEDY wits coop THINGS TO BAT=- 
z I} THAT WiLL BE REPEATED IN SCORES 


J oF ROTARY CLU 


/3THE WORLD THIS 
? MONTH. we 





Wie 





Rotar1a 


BS THROUGHOUT 


ed 





| 





n Alma 





Self-conquest is the 


~—, 
CJ] 
co 


DECEMBER 
é — is the 12th month 
Plato has 31 days, and, in 
ending, ends the year. 


greatest of victories. 











He has many 


names—the jolly, 
red-coated saint 
who winks at us 
from the picture 
above. And he ap- 
pears to the chil- 
dren of the world 
in many different 
forms, Santa 
Claus, Pere Noel, 


Nino Dios, Jul- 
tomten by what- 
ever name he is 


recognized and at 
whatever kind of 
festival he plays 
his part, he is 
the spirit of 
“peace on earth, 
goodwill toward 
men’’—always the 

‘al o* Rotarians 


rm RAGS 


1—1926, Rotary reaches Finland, where the 1940 Olympic 
Games are scheduled to be held, with the forming of the 
Helsinki-Helsingfors Club. 

8—1930, A Rotary Club is founded in the 
Hong Kong 

13—1926, First Rotary Club in Colombia, a nation now con- 


sritish colony of 


taining 18 Clubs, is organized in Bogota. 
14—1928, The Athens Rotary Club, the first Club in Greece, is 
established. 
16—1925, The 


21—1887, Estes 


Portugal, is organized. 


Rotary Club of Lisbon, 
Rotary’s 


Snede cor, 
tenth President, is born. 
—1927, Rotary Club No. 3000 is 
formed in Talca, Chile. Today this 
Clubs and 2,200 


ho 
Jt 


nation has 85 
Rotarians. 
1909, Rotary Club No. 7 is found- 
ed in historic Boston, Mass. 
29—1922, The host Club to Rotary’s 
1940 Convention, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, is founded, the first in that nation. 
66 Rotary Clubs and over 1,400 Rotarians. 








Brazil now has 


—19%12, Tne Rorarian announces that “the new international 
button to be worn in the coat lapel will be ready for de- 


livery within a few days.’ It urges members to be among 


the first to display the new button in their cities. 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (Nov. 6, 1939), 5,012; 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated), 209,700 
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each member had a package to unwrap and ey 
amine. But what he found there was not 
gift, but an object representing the classificati 
of some member of the Hilo Club. A fir 
was paid by anyone unable to identify from tl 
contents the person, his classification, and_ hi 


firm's name. 


Sponsor Boys’ Club Trip 

Waco, Trex. — Sixty-two members of tl 
Working Boys’ Club, who have no opportunit 
for travel, thrilled to a 1,500-mile motor tri 
made possible by the Rotary Club of Waco son 
Seeing the State capitol at Austi 
shrines at San Antonio and alon 
the Mexican border, the McDonald astronomic: 


weeks back 


the historic 


observatory near Alpine, and the Carlsbad Cay 
erns in New Mexico was doubtless a highlight 
of the tour. The party camped out at night 
but meals were bought in restaurants along th 
route. The Rotary Club has made plans for 
similar trip every other year, with a ten-da 


camp for boys occupying the alternate years. 


Welcome New Service Club 

Hosss, N. Mex. — A barbecue dinner wa 
Hobbs Rotary Club to welcome th 
new 20-30 Club into the city’s civic life. 


Make Crippled Children Survey 


A vital preliminary to providing clinics and 


being mad 


given by the 


treatment for sufferers 1s the survey 
Rotary Clubs of Imlay City and 
Lapeer, Mich., which will list all the crippled 


jointly by the 


children in their county. 


Secretaries Are Guests 

Drs Moines, lowa—No longer mysterious to 
the boss’s secretary is the attraction of the Thurs 
day-noon meeting of the Rotary Club of Des 
Moines, for at a recent meeting the secretaric 
of members attended as guests. A program of 
special interest to them was presented—a_ prac 
tical demonstration of typing speed and _ tech 


nique by a champion typist. 


Barbeque Features Meeting 

La Jara, Coro.—An outdoor barbeque fea 
tured the intercity meeting staged by the La 
Jara Rotary Club recently and attended by over 
200 Rotarians and guests. Those present praised 
the beauty of the setting. The speaker of the 
day was Tom J. Davis, Chairman of the Youth 


Committee of Rotary International. 


Send 47 Boys to Camp 

Hono.tutu, Hawau—The Rotary Club of 
Honolulu gave 47 boys the benefit of a two- 
week outing at a camp recently. 


Raise Demonstration Stock 

ALBANY, Ga.—To demonstrate the superiority 
of purebred cattle and hogs, two members of the 
Albany Rotary Club are raising some scrub stock 
with the same feed and care given to some 
purebreds. These animals will be entered in a 
stock 
weight is expected to have considerable effect 


show and the difference in price and 
in improving cattle and hog breeding in south 
ern Georgia. 


Hole-in-One Features Golf Match 


TreNTON, N. J.—Not unusual is a golf match 
between service clubs. But when the gods of 
the greens permit a match’s outcome to be de 
termined by a_ hole-in-one—that’s news. The 
Trenton Rotary team manager made the one 


shot when Rotarians defeated local Kiwanians. 


Picnic Thrills Boys and Girls 
West Atuis, Wis.—Most dramatic feature of 
the Youth Work program of the West Allis 

















} » . 
Y GOng the Rotary 


trail (from top down): Amid type 
composing machines and ‘stones an 


Oceanside, Calif., Rotarian played 
host to fellow members. . . . Bridg 
ing a gap between dreams and real 


HiiN 


ity is this structure leading to the 





camp site Fremont, Ohio, Rotarians 
made possible for local Camp Fire 
girls. . . . When the Rotary Club of 
Sheridan, Ind., convened for a recent 
ladies had “taken over,” paid for the 
meal, were ready to provide a pro 
gram. ... The new home—and tts 
very own—which the Rotary Club 
of Hollywood, Fla., has given itself. 

To a camp in which they are 
interested, Rotarians of Montreal, 
Oue., Canada, have given three huts. 


é& 


f } } 
meeting, members found that theu 





Rotary Club is its annual baseball picnic. This 

ir well over 1,000 boys and girls ch d 
t } hoarse at the celebration During 
the Summer the expenses of about a dozen boys 


yud to a Y. M. C. A. camp 


Welcome New Citizens — My 


. : PEm Sip. 
Putsa, OKLA The welcoming of nine n at 
; : i -., 
ituralized citizens featured an impressi In i 
ternational Service program of the Tulsa Rotar “ 
Club ( 


Send Boys to Camp 
Syracuse, Kans.—During the past Summer, 


30 boys enjoyed vacations at a Colorado camp 





it the expense of the Syracuse Rotary Club 


Chickens on Display 

Lrot1, KaAns.—Ending the season for the 
poultry club sponsored by the Leoti Rotary 
Club was an exhibition at a 4-H Club fair. Ex 
ictly 289 fowls clucked and crowed in the com 


petition for awards. 


Club Helps Make News 








OcEANSiDE, CaLir.—In commemoration of 
Newspaper Week in California, the Rotarian : Bhtaceee 
publisher of the Oceanside Blade-Tribune and i 
Club President, Harold N. Beck, entertained 
j fellow Rotarians and visitors from near-by Ro 


tary Clubs in the composing room of his plant 
(see cut), where, menaced by mythical “type 
lice’’ and clattering linotype machines, they en- 


joyed a luncheon combining the aspects « 


intercity meeting, Vocational Service, and fel 
lowship. The guests saw the day's edition “in 
the making,”’ and as they left the unusual meet- 
ing place, they received a copy of the paper, 
which contained a special Rotary section. In 
cluded were features and editorials, as well as a 


Tribute to Rotary” penned by a Kiwanian. 


Students Dance and Sing for Club 








SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Garbed in native cos 
tumes, nine students from other lands attending 
the International Young Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation College at Springheld, members of th 
institution’s Cosmopolitan Club, co6dperated in 
the presentation of an International Service pro 
gram before the Rotary Club of Springfield re- 
cently. All students of advanced scholastic 
training in their own countries, the sang, 
danced, and spoke in the manner and language 
of the peoples of Bulgaria, Australia, New Zea- 


land, Greece, China, Egypt, and Ceylon. 
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E™ ‘Subbing’ for Mr. %. Claus 


Round the world busy Rotarians take over the Old Saint's pack to carry its load 
of joy to homes he might happen to miss. Here are the ways they do itt. 

























have bottomle stomachs The grocer’s bill proves it. | 
can try thr tim 1 day to fill them. Some can’t 


the 36 lads Rotarians of Aurora, Ind., rounded up about a 


These thr dozen bo came trom homes where bean souy 
rd fare, hamburger a holiday dish, and a rolling, tossing hun 
ger one’s regular bedfellow. 


But they had their day. The Rotarians sat 
the yungsters down at their weekly meeting 
place and plied them with platters of turk 
while they themselves stood around the wall 
ating bean soup! 
Now this isn 


is important because it is more or less typica 





t a headline news story, but it 





of the Christmas parties Rotarians around thx 


lren every year, a sample of th 


world give chil 
sort they are working on even now. Let’s look 


{ 


at some of the ways Rotarians spread bits of 


Christmas cheer last year. 


% 






























Thirty-five boys and girls from nee fam 
ilies in Cherokee, Okla., took the 35 members 


of the local Rotary Club shopping . and 


ay 


picked out just what they wanted. The Rotar 





ians paid. Then all gathered in the Club's 
Photos above “ 
Courtesy, Jacksor meeting place for a lively party. I may be a 
‘ n-Patriot } 1 “ ’ 
circle) Arnold yokel,”’ said one burly member, “but I’m having 


1 hard time keeping the old tears back.” Happy 
scenes can do that. 

For the 17th consecutive year the Rotary Club 
of Johnstown, Pa., gave the boys and girls of a 
local children’s home a party in their own Club 
quarters. Merchant members donated gifts for 
each, and Christmas morning brought each child 
a package containing warm wearables from the 
Rotary Club. 

Bushel baskets heaped high with fruit, candy, 
nuts, and toys made Christmas cheerful for 18 
needy families of Liberty, Mo., last year. The 
baskets came from the local Rotary Club. <A 
Kansas City Rotarian, a candy salesman, gave 
all the sweets, Boy Scouts rounded up the toys 
which college students then reconditioned, and 
members and interested friends wrote checks for 
expenses. . . . Santa Claus, turkey, gifts for all, 
carol singing, and general jollity made 20 crip- 
pled children of Manistee, Mich., bubble with 
delight at a party local Rotarians gave them 
The tots themselves provided some of the bright 
est of the entertainment. [Continued on page 52] 





7 urke y, toys, and 
lots of noise make 
very happy girls 
and boys—at the 
arty Bu ming 
ham, Mich., Ro 
fans give crip 
pled tots (circle). 

To each of 
250 needy families 
(right) Rotarians 
of Oporto, Portu 
gal, 
of food and sweets 
during Christmas 


gave a bagful 














licked the tter clean, did 


ippled children from | 
right) to u hom Rota fans 
of Huntington Park, Catif., 
a Christmas 


, : P = 
1 sea of 2,800 bobbi ng faces (below ) 
} »} l > suae ati f 

the theater when Rotarians of 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada, gave po yy and 


crippled children a Christmas party. 


we wo 


‘ 





’ 
a ee 
= 


-~ 


All Thomasville, Ga., found delight in the beautiful outdoor tableau 
the local Rotary Club created (above). ... About 300 Mexican 
American children (below) were féted by Rotarians of Abilene, Tex. 
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bled the 2 fts, wra t ind deli 
ul ntotl niste t ul 
I ) ial worker s1 ts t 1 had n 
‘ t Rotar ( ) V1 n, 
Y .) ton, Ont., Canada, dis« n d } 
ilies t to buy gifts f their children 
id n of t it ga $2 each, with th 
t that t irents let tl ‘ lren thin 
t Mother id 1D id it t ifts wit 
‘ as \s 
f th ( ictivit man 
( st I wn 1 » and w 
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ik i 
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tf it i 
don than 
cents \ 
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h 4 ti ) 1 
d the best. TI 
won Ar ai 
Ite th vod 
nye nec son 
Sioux Fa Rotari will attend their weekl) 
heon Thursda each one acc mmopanied b 
| nd not a wife in town will care!” reads 
ar-old clipping trom a South Dakota news 
t The dolls, it hastens to explain, were 
ones which local Rotarians were collecting 
give to small girls whom Saint Nick might 











happen to miss on his annual dash 





Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post 


hobbyists in 
of Rotarians. 


A corner foi 
the families 


I. IS just a vue 


When Mr. S. C 


idy for hi 





annual dash, he 

the official Santa Claus of Ponca 

on the telephone and asks, 

How should I dress thi ar?” For it 

City Santa doesn’t know, no 

Ihe Ponca Saint 1s C. Marsn San- 
] 


a Rotarian real-estate dealer. But 


been playing the rdle of the jolly 


so long and so wholeheart- 


that if, some Winter da ou sud 
asked him his nam you'd 
tand if he blurted out, “Santa 


I} tory of RorariAN SANDERS’ 
for that is what he calls it— 
1924. A church 
program was under way and 


There 


whispering in his ear. 


ins on a might in 
( rist las 
ad sat down to enjoy it. 
an excited “Mr. 
need a Santa Claus! We didn’t 
think we'd have one, but all these children are 

cing him. Will He'd try. 

While the hopped into 


Sande! we 


you—?”’ 
program sped on, he 
1 fur coat while others trimmed it with cotton, 


lapped on 


a Santa Claus mask that came con 

niently to hand, and, with no seconds to spare, 
ped out on the platform to the squealing 

delight of the rows of bobbing small faces. 


they liked that,’”” mused SANTA SANDERS, 


l give them something better next year.” 
following Christmas saw him in a home 
ide red suit, patent-leather leggings, and white 
children’s 


ROTARIAN 


whiskers. This was better and _ the 


houts were even louder, but. still 
SANDERS wasn't satisfied. So year by year he 
pt improving his costume and make-up, grad- 
ting from homemade to tailormade raiment 
to silky whiskers that he 
spirit gum All the 


wing and in a few years each holiday season 


applied with 


while his following kept 


him before as many as 20 


different groups 

children. 

While in California for Rotary’s 1938 Con 

ntion, SANTA SANDERS stopped at one of Hol- 
od’s costume stores and bought an expen- 

l-velvet Santa Claus outfit, some real-hair 


iskers, and all aACCESSOTICS He 


re 


wore it last 
Christmas and he'll wear it again this season. 


The whole town will turn out as usual to see 


in it in the annual Chamber of Commerce 


Christmas parade, which, naturally, is built 


around Santa Claus. 


rides along 


Sometimes Mrs. SANDERS 
as Mrs. Santa and a successful one 


| 
sn 1S. 


Also, she is his indispensable booking 
agent, wardrobe mistress, and make-up artist. 
‘This is only a hobby with me,” says Rora- 
RIAN SANDERS, “and while it has cost me quite 
a little, 1 do not charge for my appearances and 
accept no cash.” His only requirement is that 
the party to which he is invited be purely for 
children. He visits rural schools within a radius 
of ten miles, reserves Christmas Eve for calls 


"The 


request must be made every year, as I might 


to the families that ask him to come. 
not be wanted the second time.” 

It's Santa SANDERS’ deep conviction that it is 
very unfair to the little tots for merchants to 


The Old Saint himself? 
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Well, strictly, he’s 
Rotarian C. M. Sanders in his hobby togs. 


hire gaunt, cheaply attired, makeshift Santas 
And through his own successful efforts to be 
the jovial, bluff, plump, twinkling gentleman 
who the Saint is supposed to be, he has thor- 

oughly clinched the idea. 
We said that Rorartan Sanpers_ has 
1924 


Santa Claus every year since 24. 


been 
There was 
one exception. Two years ago in December 
“Santa had to slow up and did not appear.” 
That month he buried his 23-year-old son. And 
once before in the 15 years Santa’s jolly face 
masked the sharp memory of the death of his 
small ones who 
sit in this Ponca Santa’s lap each Christmas and 


long list of things they 


7-vear-old son. Of course the 


lisp the want do not 


see this in his ruddy face. But perhaps the 


massive hugs he gives them are not for them 


1 
aione. 


J ry : 
What's Your Hobby? 
Taciturnity and hobbyitis don't go together. 
Every hobbyman likes to talk with other hobby- 
ists of his lk. That's why THe Groom invites 
Rotarians and members of their families to list 


their names and hobbies here—free. It usually 


brings a good response. 

Clocks: Rev. Jerome Kates (would like to exchange 
information with others interested in early American 
clocks), 105 Woodbine Ave., Rochester, N. Y., 
U.S.A. 

Rocks and Minerals: Glen D 
rock and mineral specimens; also lapidary work in cut- 
ting and polishing semiprecious gems; has particular 
interest in crystals for faceted cutting; invites corre 
spondence), 831 N. Fred. Ave., Oelwein, Iowa, 
U.S.A. 

Dress Materials: Mrs. Carl Vitz (wife of Rota- 
rian—collects dress materials and chintzes of interest- 
ing design, and will exchange samples), 519 W. 50th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 

Old Maps: Mrs. W. R. Montgomery (wife of 
Rotarian—collects old maps of Texas, New Mexico, 


222 Schunior St., Edinburg, Tex., 


and Mexico), 222 
“oo 


Cooper (collects 
F 


Genealogy: Mrs. Florence Poston Hansen (wife of 
Rotarian—desires information about John Wheeler of 
Boston, who married Mary Ingraham and was a quar- 
termaster in the American Revolution; also about the 
Poston and Cheshire families in St. Mary’s County, 
Md., later in Hampshire County, Va.; also the 
Cowell, Whitney, and Cartwright families of Boston, 
Rhode Island, and Maine), 803 W. 6th Ave., Em- 
poria, Kans., U.S.A. 

Correspondence: A. E. Lamberg (would like to 
receive a letter from every Rotary Club in the world, 
each of which he would acknowledge), 461 Sespe Ave., 
Fillmore, Calif., U.S.A. 
~Tue Hopsynorse Groom 
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Streamlining Santa in Atlanta 
By Mildred Chester 


That usoe at hbenevolenre Py * *hbesctem : , P a 
hat surge oj} benevolence which Christmas f N@s 1s Aa ZOO" | no, Ou nds 








Q 
a group of Georgia Rotarians, it 1s better when spread 
Ti: is the day of the streamlined train 
ine, and orange juicer—ot the strea | 
erythin But it remained tor Rotarian t So ( ( S ( ‘ 
Atlanta, Ga., to streamline Santa Claus Che wa 
t t-c-h-e-d him out until now he—but first tl n 
t's look at him as was. high when l[ ) 
Atlanta, like most communities, has always teers to deli 
ypened its heart at Christmas time to delug a f th trict \ Ur: R 
ts poor with tood and gifts The social agen Dan found hin v 
must direct this almost overwhelming ben basket th il f-« ( l ( 
nce to see that no family is surfteited—and tutomobi ‘ t 
then forgotten for the rest of the year. Among home to ( — p 
the generous givers is the Atlanta Rotary Club ot But id the tri ( 
which has long helped the children ot the need Vired dri tl t 
ilies on the rolls of the Family Welfare So ask, “Wh t | S in \ B 
ciet | ars the Club has given ea f Drove t And then t I \ S 
t children a ur of new Christma h they'd } ver t Sh ) 
Measuring small feet, a backbreaking and n Tha ( ill tl 
times odorous job, was my first assignment as Squeee i tan t 
in Atlanta weltare worker. One went from 1 Ul ‘ » hac 
imily to famil ithering sizes n ( \ t ' 
Jane Jane-ee! Mamma woul 1 d, | ( is be it is 
Come right ! I} lady wants to i uppe ul it I hh Chri | 
yur feet. Woodrow, now don’t be ba va Litt I kn hat t week after ( S 
The lady don’t mind if your toe is sticking out.” Was to Db t 
So the child stepped down on a piece of brown But it w I Ma i t | 
wrapping paper, the social worker traced round to say that Bobbi f girls 10 n t 
I foot, wrote h name, ag and addr that ¢ uM Bett vn a pair of lade rsol int t 
inside the pattern, and scissored off the surplu xtore I dS ited boot , < 
paper Then on to the next family. Later with a 1 d K in th N 
all these paper footprints, little and big and upper And the sho to dread t 
clean and smudgy, went in a bundle to th the sound of a feminin t t hon 
Rotary Club office and thence, as a big order It was certain to be on t fa vo M 
to be filled at once, to a wholesale shoe concern. asking for an exchan Pat he'd explain ‘ t 
Then came those frantic nights just befor that this was impossible when ling in lar it 
Christmas ... and tumult in Rotar head- lots and at wholesal \ ve would S 
quarters. Members, sleeves rolled up, feverishly confess that this was reasonab Then ther he « t vh ‘ t t : if 
packed market baskets Into each went two were the families only lat r. They thought Rotarv Club’s Christ 
suits of “unions,” two pairs of black stockings the Rotarians who brought the baskets grand ! ' \ = y ( ' 
a pair of shoes, candy, and a toy. Interruptions — folks, but they were troubled when neighbor N ! the « ' t aie 
didn’t help. Bill Jones’ wife would phone that children teased their children because Santa . 
the company had already come and that he Claus did not bring their Christmas things N nger must tl ! t 
should hustle right home. Members scattered “The charity folks did. W iM } t} y ; til D 
over the cits would call in to say. “Tust hap Well. that’s not the wa tn Atlanta Rotar " , . t ( 
pened to think that I was supposed to be over the id ‘ | 












there helping you fellows. Still need me?” 


But by that tme P. D. (“Uncle Dan") Yates as t it 
and a few of the faithfuls would have just about bills t ( I yi 
wound up the job. Uncle Dan (he’s Champion vo to Un Dan a ( ip 


t 
Golfer Charley Yates’ father) is Chairman of 


the Atlanta Rotary Club’s Christmas Committee. 














Atlanta Rotarians’ round 
the-year Christmas fund 






makes great moments like 
these possible foi boys 
like these, but whom it 
assists 1s kept a_ secret. 






















on for whom the fund has been used 


t of an expenditure 1s “Is this some 


ch would logically be a Christmas gift 
if ti re December 25?" Let’s see what some 
ot these notes collected during the past year 


Sixteen-year-old James had nothing but over 
ills and tennis shoes to wear to his high-schoo 
raduation. His paper-route earnin went to 
feed younger brothers and _ sister A new suit 
1d sho provided by the ‘Around-the-Year 
( tmas Fund” made graduation an event he 
il! treasure for ar 

Jean and Emily, little girls whose mother had 

n hard days since desertion by their father, 

nt to their confirmation last Spring lookin 

inty and fresh in the simple white frocks and 
new slippers which were provided through the 
Christmas rund 

\ young Negro boy was given a trip to a 
) conterence in a near-by town. He is the 
mn of a widow who has worked hard ,to bring 
her children up as good citizen This boy i 
mutstanding in’ hi roup and exerts a great 
influence for good on the younger bo 

Jack, 17, is home after three years in_ the 
State tuberculosis sanitarium His old friends 
have all drifted away and 
he is very lonely His doc 
tor said swimming would 


be the best exercise in the 


world for him, so a “Y 
membership has been giv 
en him. He's enjoying the 


pool and is making new 


triends 
\ sick 


brothers and _ sisters under 


father and _ five 
16 are among the reasons 
Marshall has 
able to have a Scout um 
Scout 





never been 


P. D. Yates 


form mectings are 

the brightest spot in Mar 

shall’s life, now that the Fund has given him 
a uniform and stout shoes which will stand the 
strain of week-end hikes. 

A 14-year-old girl, shy and triendless, 1s hav- 
ing the time of her life as a member of a 
tap-dancing class. She is winning friends and 
losing her handicapping timidity A teacher 
reduced the 


paying for them and _ the 


regular price of lessons and_ the 


Fund ts shoes. 
A football suit has done wonders for Gene, 
age 12. He 


ment because of his father’s drinking and subse 


has had to endure much embarrass- 


quent desertion, and the suit has given him the 
needed prestige among his fellows. 

A young girl who has been ill a great deal is 
learning a trade which she hopes will enable 
her to help support younger brothers. Her old 
She has grown 


coat did not reach her wrists 


so tall. You should see the pride with which 
she touches the new coat the Fund has made 
possible 

During the past year 307 
Welfare Society families have found from _per- 
sonal experience that the spirit of Christmas en- 


dures throughout the year—thanks to the Atlanta 


children in Family 


Rotary Club 
“Uncle Dan” Yates and the Christmas Com 
| 


mittee believe in their streamlined plan. 
reasons for their faith in it: the 


They 
give vou these 
plan lets the child select his own gift on the 
basis of choice and need; it stimulates self-re 
spect and pride; it provides a method of sharing 
the Christmas spirit 365 days in the year; it is 
eficient because pains are taken to make sure 
that each expenditure fills a real need that could 
be met in no other way. 

The Rotary Club may have streamlined Santa 
Claus, but Atlanta feels that it has a streamlined 
Is it any wonder? 


Rotary Club 


Our Readers’ Open 


| Continued from page 4| 


Far East, if one unacquainted with their lan- 
uage wished to hold intercourse with a “na- 
tive,” the only medium was pidgin English 
(This, of course, does not apply to Australians, 
who are almost the farthest east from Russia.) 
My informant also told me that so universal 

is pidgin English that, in the other foreign pos- 
sessions, the Westerners, of whatever mationality, 
are obliged to employ the same medium in 
with natives in thet 
W. C. Hatcey, Rotarian 


Bread Retailing 


intercourse possessions. 
Classification 
Ipswich, Australia 


Drones—Males or Neuters? 
Bees having been a hobby of mine for many 
ars, I enjoyed Paul W. Kearney’s Please Take 
Care of the Bees! [August Rorartan] and a 
comment on this article by Mrs. H. M. Wheeler 
in Our Readers’ Open Forum for November. 
From information I have gathered, I feel Mrs. 


Wheeler's statement regarding the drones not 
ing males but neuters 1s in error. 
\ccording to our unabridged dictionary, “A 
normal colony (of bees) consists of a fertile 


female or queen who is the mother of the col- 
ony and whose sole function is to lay the eggs 
from which the colony is raised; quite a number 
ot males and drone f; stingless and whose only 
function is to mate with an unfertile queen and 
fertile all eggs she may later deposit; 
‘infertile 


render 

and many thousands of females’ or 

worker bees who gather and produce the food, 

produce wax, build comb, tend to and feed the 

queen and the young bees and guard the hive.” 
Wan. A. Duncan, M. D., Rotarian 
Classification: Surgeon 


Russellville, Kentucky 


Monroe Doctrine and Union Now 

George H. Cless, Jr., in his No! to the Au- 
gust debate-of-the-month question, Is the ‘Union 
Now’ Plan Practical?, considers Union Now to 
be a weird, fantastic creature, a grotesque impos- 
sibility, dificult for finite minds to grasp. For 
those who think thus, it would be well to con- 
sider the Monroe Doctrine, which in 1823 told 
European monarchs that aggression on_ the 
American Continents would be resisted. As a 
been no such 


result, there has aggres- 


Mexico and South American countries have 


direct 
sion. 
not been seized by European nations; the United 
States has been free to expand across the North 
(American Continent without any opposition; and 
Americans have been enabled to think of them- 
selves as a great and powerful nation, in a 
position of isolation from the rest of a troubled 
world. But, and this is my point, the Monroe 
Doctrine originated in a suggestion from British 
Foreign Secretary George Canning that “The 
United States should join with Great Britain in 
saying that both countries were opposed to any 
intervention by Europe in the Western Hem- 
isphere’’; and ever since that day in 1823 “the 
Monroe Doctrine has rested upon the broad back 
of the British Navy. This has been no secret to 
our leading historians, our authoritative writers 
on diplomacy, and our educated and thinking 
public men. But they have not generally been 
eager to mention it.” The quotations are from 
A Straight Deal, or the Ancient Grudge, by the 
American author Owen Wister, date about 1917 

The Monroe Doctrine has been in effect an 
informal union for one particular purpose be- 
tween the United States and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, the particular purpose 
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Forum 


being the prevention of aggression in Mexico 
and Central and South America. Has it served 
a good purpose, or has it led to any of the dire 
results foreseen by Mr. Cless, and is this step 


toward Union not an indication that further 
steps should be taken in the same direction? 
T. MacLENNAN 


Auckland, New Zealand 


Is It Gold—or What? 


I have just read two letters [September issue] 
on the money-yardstick question. Rotarian J. H. 
Frost thinks gold is the ideal for money. But 
most people feel its value should not alter. Gold 
has, however, continually altered in value, with 
frequent disastrous consequences, 

Rotarian Chas. L. 
Alice in Wonderland, but should have finished 
it again by now. May I suggest that he read 
The Two Nations, by Christopher Hollis (Rout- 
ledge, London, 1935, but there may be an Amer- 
He will find that 
than the 


Gilmore has gone back to 


ican edition). Alice’s won- 


derland is no more wonderful facts 
about monetary history—mainly of England’s— 
but there are chapters headed “The Whigs and 
America” and “America.” One quotation (page 
77) reads: “Now, suppose that I possess £1 of 
gold and give authority to A to demand that £1, 
but A, instead of doing so, writes a check for £1 
to B, who deposits the check with me. It is 
clear enough that if at the end of this, I being 
in possession of £1 of gold and of A’s check on 
me to B, yet pretend that, since I have £1 
in gold and £1 in deposits, I therefore possess 
£2, I have created the £1 of those £2 myself.” 
Yet in fact and in banking practice that second 
£1 created by the banker is used as money—i.e., 
as J. H. Frost would have it, “‘as a medium of 
exchange and measure of value,” because B can 
buy things with it. Is B’s £1 gold or what? 
But if Rotarian Gilmore can get the book, he 
will find it a fascinating historical study, not just 
statistics. 
H. M. ReGan, Rotarian 
Classification: Hardware Retailing 


Tamworth, Australia 


‘Helpful . . . Hopeful’ 


I hope everyone read that fine article What 
Is a Cripple? in the May issue of THe RorTartan. 
It was very interesting and helpful as well as 
hopeful to many of us who are cripples. I am 
one too; have been paralyzed for eight years. I 
follow and get a great deal of pleasure from 
following the suggestions made in the article. 
I write poetry and enjoy from my chair the 
beauties of Nature and have a number of fur 
and feathered friends who come to the edge 
of the porch to see me when I get out. They 
seem to sense I am helpless and come close to 
me. My friends are two squirrels, about a 
dozen robins, and a flock of English sparrows. 
They cavort, and sometimes stage a cock fight 
for my amusement. Yesterday a fledgling fell 
from its nest and a starling—the new pest— 
immediately killed it while fluttering on the 
ground. It made my heart ache to watch the 
execution, but I could not move to prevent the 
slaughter. 

Read What Is a Cripple? and you can under- 
stand the mental anguish of being helpless and 
lonely. I am an old man past threescore and 
ten, who when stricken had my estate dissipated 
and was left penniless in my old age. 

Frank L, Sustett, Honorary Rotarian 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
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\Vaverick Miracles 
By Lewis I. Nordyke 


= YEAR-OLD treckled-faced Jim 


ie was alone and friendless as he faced the 
Ne ving mother nor anxious fath 

ed up to plead for him. His had been 

‘ken home, with the parents separated and 

ing no thought to their son. Jimmie had 


yne wrong,” and now as a repeater delin 
juent he was facing his first term in the 1 
form school He was impatient for the judg 
| 


to tell him how long he'd have to stay in that 


building, high fenced and with bars 


But the judge—it was County Judge J. N 


Riggs, of Amarillo, Tex.—didn’t send Jimmi 
away Instead—‘‘You’ve been a bad boy again, 
Jur ymie, after you promised me you'd be good 


I think vou've had a fair chance, too, but still 
I think you’re not a bad boy at heart. So I 
not going to send you to the reform school 
No, Jimmie, I'm letting you go—provided you 
in the Maverick Club and do as Mr. Dyk 





man tells you 
“The Maverick Club—gee, thanks, Judg 
ind the little lad smiled even as a tear trickled 


} 


down his ch 


unbranded 


In the Texas cow country, stra\ 
calves are called mavericks. They are usual 
forlorn creatur stunted in growth from 
of proper cart In many ways they resembl 
Jimmie, and other youngsters like him, wh 
have nothing better to do than prowl back 


alleys and get into trouble with the police 


Five years ago in Amarillo, “maverick”? boys 
were numerous. Victims of broken homes, ot 
poverty, of misunderstanding, few of t 

were really “‘bad,”’ yet to combat the alarming 


juvenile linquency, boys like Jimmie were 


sent to the reform school, and older ones w 
sent to prison 

In the face of this, it occurred to Cal Farley, 
a leading businessman and a member of the 
Amarillo Rotary Club, that there must be a 
better way to handle the problem. It was not 
being solved by the stern, expensive measures 
being taken. Boys Work, through a club, of 
fered hope, he thought. Others acquainted with 
youth agreed that it was worth trying, and 
when Rotarian Farley tossed a shiny dime into 
the treasury as the first contribution, he had 
launched an idea which has now firmly estab 
lished itself in the city. 

The boys the Maverick Club wanted to help 
responded quickly. They were eager for the 
athletics, for the hobby workshops, for the 
reading and play opportunities that had been 


denied them. Their enthusiasm was contagious 
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What They're Saying 


Pithy bits of opinion and observation gleaned from Rotary Club ad- 
dresses, from Club and regional publications, and from other sources. 


Valuable Co-Worker 


If Rotary gives and takes, at home and at 
the Club, between colleague ind concurrents, 
weak and strong, subalterns and masters, if the 
pirit of Rotary promotes mutual understandin 
and disinterested serving, it will be in the future 
a valuable co-worker of all who serve mankind 

Prov. Dr. A. Leper, Honorary Rotarian 
Malang, Java, Netherlands Indies 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
Result and Realization 
The greatest progress toward industrial peace 
will be th result of the dev lopment ot a 
pirit of tolerance and understanding of | the 
other fellow’s point of view, and the realization 
by both sides in the controversy that all the 
opposition are not crooks. Rotary challenges it 
member hip in these troubled days to the study, 
development, and practice of the Second Object, 
for here is a chance to test the practical truth 
fulness of its motto, “He profits most who serves 
best.” 


Ricuarp E. Vernor, Rotarian 
Chicago, Illinois 


(In an address to his Rotary Club) 


. . * 

Saving Dollars 

It takes but a few dollars a year to prevent the 
would-be criminal from embarking upon his 
fatal career, but it takes literally thousands of 
dollars properly to apprehend, convict, and main 
tain him after that career has been begun. A 
dollar to a character-building agency now means 
$500 saved in tax money tomorrow. If and 
when the public fully realizes the ever-increas- 
ing debt being created by crime, then crime 
will be reduced and the debt be greatly light- 
ened. Criminals today, what tomorrow? Cer- 
tainly not, generally speaking, the leaders of 
our nation! 

GERLAND P, PatTreNn 

(In an address te the Rotary Club of Little Rock, 
Arkansas) 


* «8 @ 
On Getting a Good Start 
Another point which | do not want to fail 
to emphasize is the necessity of exercising ex 
treme care in selecting the charter members of 
the Club. In my own country, and I presume 
the same is the case in other countries, Rotary 
in some communities has suffered because of 
the unwise selection of the charter members 
who form the nucleus of Rotary in the com- 
munity. 
Maurice DuPERREY 
Past President of Rotary International 
Paris, France 


(In an address at an International Assembly) 


ee @ 
Playing with Methods 
Rotarians are, very naturally I think, too ob- 
sessed with the present industrial system to 
put the principles of Rotary into action in their 
individual businesses. We must not overlook the 
fact that Rotary is a class movement and as 
such its members are fighting tor all they are 
worth to maintain the present system under 
which they are, or think they are, enjoying all 
the privileges to which they believe their posi- 
tion as capitalists entitles them. Now Rotary 
principles cut right across present business prin- 
ciples, in which service (or labor) is only a fac- 
tor of secondary importance. Can we wonder 
that Rotarians are sidestepping Vocational Serv- 





ice by playing about with methods instead of 
tackling principles? They have been educated 
all their lives to work for profit and it isn’t easy 
to get out of the rut. 
Harry Varpver, Rotarian 
Hamilton, New Zealand 
o* * 
Rotary, a Path through Problems 
Every great problem in Rotary today has got 
in it all the ethics and all the human relation- 
hips that there are in all the world problems. 
The smallest draper in the meanest high street 


; ‘ 
depends for his existence on the solving of the 


problems of underconsumption, of master and 
man, of nationalistic ambitions, of currencies, 
and of man’s inhumanity to man, and Rotary 
must be the inheritance awaiting the fellow 
who wants to face up to these problems. 
T. A. WarREN 
First Vice-President of Rotary International 
Wolverhampton, England 
(In an address at an International Assembly) 


“ * & 
Makers of Confidence 
Have you ever tried making friends with 
people who were not your friends just by treat- 
ing them as though they were your friends? 
Try it sometime. You might be surprised at 
the result. If you have confidence in another 
fellow’s willingness to deal squarely, it’s pretty 
good evidence that you are going to practice 
square dealing yourself. Lack of just such con- 
fidence has kept thousands of good men in the 
background and they are standing in the rear 
today watching the other fellow go ahead. 
Geo. D. Tusss, Rotarian 
Norton, Kansas 


. * * 


The Road Ahead Is Wide 


Think what this movement will be and think 
what the goal of Rotary wiil be when, instead 
of the 40 or 50 Rotary Clubs we have in China 
and in British India, there are more than 2,000 
Rotary Clubs in China and more than 2,000 
Rotary Clubs in India; when Rotary has gone 
on apace in the United States and instead of the 
3,000 Clubs we have now, we may have 4,000 
or 5,000; instead of the 450 in Britain, we have 
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the 1,200 or 1,500 people of Britain have told 
me are possible; and when instead of those we 
have in France, and elsewhere, the numbers are 
greatly increased. When we have really builded 
the machinery for international understanding 
and goodwill, and we hope perhaps for some 
influence on world peace, we are about some- 
thing greater than we realize. 
Witt R. MANier, Jr. 
Past President of Rotary International 
Nashville, Tennessee 


(In an address at the 1938 International As- 
sembly) 


Via Dolorosa 
As human nature now stands, the average 
mine-run citizen is ready to admit evil and fault 
in the old, but is decidedly unwilling to burn 
down the house because a few bedbugs have 
been found in the front bedroom. The re- 
former, on the other hand, gifted or cursed with 
prophetic vision, and prompted by his ardent 
desire to be of service to his fellowmen, strug- 
gles on for a few years, stimulated by his fever 
for change; while by his side the average citi- 
zen, the man in the street, motivated by the 
chill of necessity, becomes immune to reform 
fever, and continues to plod along the beaten 
paths in the valley, rather than to attempt to 
scale the peaks. While the reformer is yet with 
us in the flesh, we say that he is crazy; but 
after he is dead, the historians call our atten- 
tion to his honest and noble efforts in behalf 
of his kind, and we slowly but surely place him 
upon the Via Dolorosa (the way of grief) and 
finally he takes his place among the faithful 
personality peaks of the ages. 
Duncan McRuer, Rotarian 
Kingman, Arizona 
* * * 
Danger in Youth Movements? 
Frankly, I am just a little bit concerned about 
a nation-wide youth movement. We know that 
these older boys and girls may at times rally 
around an issue rather than an ideal. If some 
of them are old enough to vote, they are ready 
to be exploited by whatever group may be in 
power at the time. 
MiILLarD Davipnson, Rotarian 
Marianna, Florida 
(In an address at an International Assembly) 
* * * 


Worthy and Unworthy 

Words of faith are never useless or inoppor- 
tune. In moments of sadness, of suffering, of 
despair, or of agony, they are the only ones 
which can be spoken. He who loses faith, he 
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trom whose soul hope flees, 1s unworthy to live 
The daily life, full of difficulties and full of 
injustices, is not worthy to be lived if the 
1uman heart does not nourish the hope of bet 
davs. Blessed is the man who knows how 
hope. For the confusion and the misunder 
tanding which dominate the world there is 
nly the remedy of patience and hope. In 
transigency resolves nothing. On the contrar 
it makes impossible honorable agreements, 


icific solutions, or harmony between people. 


Dr. Roprico Ocravio, JR., Rotarian 


Rio ce Jane ro, Brazi 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
* * * 
Salute to Rotary 
We looked in on the Rotarian meeting yes- 





terday. They were not just playing a game 
th were living a game—the game of 
highest scores the game of highest honors 
the game of all trumps— good fellow 
hip. There is something about these weekly 


Rotarian meetings that cold type cannot de 


crib it is futile effort to try to find words to 
eave the story—there is an intimate touch that 
rises above the rush of commercial life —a 
irmth of congenial association that is kindled 


yy the spark of true codperation—a priceless as 


t for the welfare of Ipswich. 
Ipswich (Mass.) News Chronicle 


Ipswich, Massachusetts 


* * * 
That Annual Change of Reins 

Visualize, if you please, you who are con 
nected with large corporations or with smaller 
corporations, what would happen in your own 
business if each year you had a complete change, 


with one exception, in your entire board of di 


rectors and the management of your corpora 
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Ihe Little 1 hings 

The officers and Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional are constantly planning Rotary’s extension 
ind improvement. There are many things that 
we as members can do to aid in making more 
effective the program outlined, realizing that if 
we attend to these things in our own communi- 
ties, other fellows, like us, will attend to them 
in theirs, with the result that the movement will 
have made substantial progress. 

Are we attending the weekly meetings of our 
Club regularly? Remember, it is hard to catch 
the vision or the inspiration of Rotary unless we 
attend. It is also difficult to have fellowship with 
absentees. Rotary’s attendance rules are such that 
it is not difficult to make up attendance if com- 
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We sell Christmas Greetings for 
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What They're Saying 


Pithy bits of opinion and observation gleaned from Rotary Club ad- 
dresses, from Club and regional publications, and from other sources. 


Valuable Co-Wor ker 


If Rotary gives and takes, at home and at 
t Club, bet ! Heagn ind con t 
\ i} nad st ) baitern ind rast if t 

rit { Rota mot 1 und tanadin 
ind disint ted ny, it be in the futur 
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ce reatest progress toward industrial pe 
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ther tell ynt of view rd tl iZation 
by bot id in th nt I that all tl 
nm oar not crool Rotary challeng: it 
membership in these troubled days to the stud 
development, and practice of the Second Object, 
for here is a chance to test the practical truth 
fuln of its motto, “He profits most who serves 
best.” 


Ricuarp FE. Vernor, Rotarian 
Chicago, Illinois 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 


» * @ 
Saving Dollars 

It takes but a few dollars a year to prevent the 
would-be criminal from embarking upon. his 
fatal career, but it takes literally thousands of 
dollars properly to apprehend, convict, and main 
tain him after that career has been begun. A 
dollar to a character-building agency now means 
$500 saved in tax money tomorrow If and 
when the public fully realizes the ever-increas- 
ing debt being created by crime, then crime 
will be reduced and the debt bs greatly light- 
ened. Criminals today, what tomorrow? Cer 
tainly not, generally speaking, the leaders of 
our nation! 

GERLAND P. PATTEN 

re an address to the Rotary Club of Little Rock, 
Arkansas) 


* 8 «© 
On Getting a Good Start 

Another point which I do not want to fail 
to emphasize is the necessity of exercising ex 
treme care in selecting the charter members of 
the Club. In my own country, and I presume 
the same is the case in other countries, Rotary 


in some communities has suffered because of 


the unwise selection of the charter members 
who form the nucleus of Rotary in the com- 
munity. 
Maurice DuPERREY 
Past President of Rotary International 
Paris; France 


(In an address at an International Assembly) 


2 « @ 
Playing with Methods 

Rotarians are, very naturally I think, too ob- 
sessed with the present imdustrial system to 
put the principles of Rotary into action in their 
individual businesses. We must not overlook the 
fact that Rotary is a class movement and as 
such its members are fighting tor all they are 
worth to maintain the present system under 
which they are, or think they are, enjoying all 
the privileges to which they believe their posi- 
tion as capitalists enutles them. Now Rotary 
principles cut right across present business prin- 
ciples, in which service (or labor) is only a fac- 
tor of secondary importance. Can we wonder 
that Rotarians are sidestepping Vocational Serv- 


ice by playing about with methods instead of 
tackling principles? They have been educated 
ill their lives to work for profit and it isn’t easy 
to get out of the rut. 
Harry Varper, Rotarian 
Hamilton, New Zealand 
* «4 
Rotary, a Path through Problems 


Every great problem in Rotary today has got 


in it all the ethics and all the human relation- 
hips that there are in all the world problems 
The smallest draper in the meanest high street 
depends for his existence on the solving of the 





of underconsumption, of master and 
in, of nationalistic ambitions, of currencies, 
ind of man’s inhumanity to man, and Rotary 
ust be the inheritance awaiting the fellow 
wants to face up to these problems. 

lr. A. WARREN 

First Vice-President of Rotary International 

Wolverhampton, England 
(In an address at an International Assembly) 

Makers of Confidence 

Have you ever tried making friends with 
vople who were not your friends just by treat- 


ing them as though they were your friends? 


[ry it sometime. You might be surprised at 
the result. If you have confidence in another 
fellow’s willingness to deal squarely, it’s pretty 
good evidence that you are going to practice 
square dealing yourself. Lack of iust such con- 
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the 1,200 or 1,500 people of Britain have told 
me are possible; and when instead of those we 
have in France, and elsewhere, the numbers are 
greatly increased. When we have really builded 
the machinery for international understanding 
and goodwill, and we hope perhaps for some 
influence on world peace, we are about some- 
thing greater than we realize. 
Witt R. MaANnier, Jr. 
Past President of Rotary International 
Nashville, Tennessee 


(In an address at the 1938 International As- 
sembly) 


Via Dolorosa 

As human nature now stands, the average 
mine-run citizen is ready to admit evil and fault 
in the old, but is decidedly unwilling to burn 
down the house because a few bedbugs have 
been found in the front bedroom. The re- 
former, on the other hand, gifted or cursed with 
prophetic vision, and prompted by his ardent 
desire to be of service to his fellowmen, strug 
gles on for a few years, stimulated by his fever 
for change; while by his side the average citi 
zen, the man in the street, motivated by the 
chill of necessity, becomes immune to reform 
fever, and continues to plod along the beaten 
paths in the valley, rather than to attempt to 
scale the peaks. While the reformer is yet with 
us in the flesh, we say that he is crazy; but 
after he is dead, the historians call our atten- 
tion to his honest and noble efforts in_ behalf 
of his kind, and we slowly but surely place him 
upon the Via Dolorosa (the way of grief) and 
finally he takes his place among the faithful 
personality peaks of the ages. 

Duncan McRuker, Rotarian 
Kingman, Arizona 


* 7 * 
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soul hope flees, is unworthy to live. 
and full of 
injustices, 1S Not d if the 
heart does not nourish the hope of bet 


rom W hose 


| dailv life, full of difficulties 


worthy to be _ live 


Iman 
davs. Blessed is the man who knows how 
hope. For the confusion and the misundet 
tanding which dominate the world there 1s 
nly the remedy of patience and hope. In 


transigency resolves nothing. On the contrary, 


it makes impossible honorable agreements, 


solutions, or harmony between people 
Dr. Roprico Ocravio, JR., Rotarian 
Rio de | 


Janeiro, Brazil 
his Rotary Club) 

* * * 
Salute to Rotary 


We looked in on 


icine 


(In an address to 


the Rotarian meeting yes- 





terda They were not just playing a game 
the were living a game—the game of 
ighest scores the game of highest honors 
the game of all trumps — good fellow 
There is something about these weekly 
Rotarian meetings that cold type cannot de 


to find words to 


ribe—it is futile effort to try 
ive the story—there is an intimate touch that 
above the rush of commercial life 1 


varmth of congenial association that is kindled 


park of true codperation—a priceless as 
t for the welfare of Ipswich. 


Ipswich (Mass.) News 
Massachusetts 


Chronicle 
Ipswich, 

* * x 
That Annual Change of Reins 


| who are con 


Visualize, if you please, you 
nected with large corporations or with smaller 
corporations, what would happen in your own 
business if each year you had a complete change, 
with one exception, in your entire board of di- 
rectors and the management of your corpora 
tion. This is exactly what happens each year 
in Rotary International. Each year we have a 
complete change in the Board, with the ex- 


ception of the holdover of Immediate Past Presi- 
dent. We have, practically speaking, each year 


a complete change in the salesmen, in the field 


men who are Rotary’s District Governors 
Georce C. Hacer 
Past President of Rotary International 
Chicago, Illinois 
(In an address at an International Assembly) 


a * * 

Way to Miss Life 
A young fellow once 
as he walked along the road. From that time on, 


found a two-dollar bill 


he has never lifted his eyes from the ground as 
he walked. In 40 } | 


years he has accumulated 
29,516 buttons, 54,172 pins, 


7 cents in pennies, 
a stooped body, and a miserly disposition. He 
missed the sunlight, the smiles of friends, the 
verdure of trees, the blue of skies, and all there 
is in life worth living for—the opportunity to 
serve one’s fellow-man and to spread happiness 
through the world. Moral: Look up, not down; 
look out, not in—and lend a hand. 


Author Unknown 
e a 4 
The Little Things 
The officers and Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional are constantly planning Rotary’s extension 
ind improvement. There are many things that 
we as members can do to aid in making more 
effective the program outlined, realizing that if 
we attend to these things in our own communi- 
ties, other fellows, like us, will attend to them 
in theirs, with the result that the movement will 
have made substantial progress. 
Are we attending the weekly meetings of our 


Club regularly? Remember, it is hard to catch 
the vision or the inspiration of Rotary unless we 
attend. It is also difficult to have fellowship with 
absentees. Rotary’s attendance rules are such that 


it is not difficult to make up attendance if com- 
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wear or 
damage 
fora 
year’s 





For Two Decks 
Saves money! 





A newly perfected material makes these 
Cruver Cards possible, and to say they 
will outwear many decks of ordinary 
cards tells only half the story. They 
are a delight to play with . . . full of 
zip and snap washable, so they al- 
ways look immaculate with the 
smartest of designs, packed in colorful 
molded cases. 


CRUVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago 








McIntosh Red Apples 


Our New England grown, extra fancy 
McIntosh Red Apples are packed and 
shipped in a corrugated carton direct from 
the cold storage to you. 


These apples you will enjoy eating and 
they make an ideal gift to friends, busi- 
ness associates and others. 


Cartons packed with 50, 75 and 100 


apple Ss. 


Safe delivery and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


Priced according to size. Send for price 


list. 
Special Offer 


A carton of 50 apples, 252” average 
diameter, delivered east of the Mississipp1 
50, west of the Mississippi 75¢ ex- 


tor $2 
tra. 


A trial will convince you of their su- 
perior quality. 


Marshall Farm, Inc. 
P. O. Box 14 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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} Hotel ‘kennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING. 


REAL FOOD AND SERVICE. 













PRIVATE BATH- 
Rat REC 






EPTION 








Rotarian” 


mention “The 


please 


When writing, 


ligations as members, and should gracefully re- 
tire in favor of those in whom hope still lives. 
to do more than our 


Always on hand, ready 


part, working enthusiastically and optimistically 
with our fellow members, let us learn to do the 
‘little things” in Rotary. They are numerous; 1f 


we do them well, we grow and are happy, and 
perchance the results will be beyond our expec- 
tations, 
Harry H. Rocers 
Past President of Rotary International 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Civic Dividends 
You receive something from your city. What 
are you putting back into its life? When you 


what will they say you did to make 


ar yone, 

your city a better place in which to live? Ro- 
tary says “Service above self,’ and the man or 
woman who can live under that motto will be 


an asset to any community. 
Former Rotartan 


Arkansas 


Lovick P. Law, 
Siloam Springs, 
* * * 
Build and Strengthen 
Rotary 
right with his fellow craftsmen; 


Rotarian be ethically 
that he must be 
with the 


demands that a 
aggressive and progressive, but not 
desire to destroy by competition. The Rotarian’s 
duty is to build up and to strengthen the whole 
His industry must have wide-awake 
and in a large 


representative to supply that leadership 


industry. 
measure he is Rotary’s 
All his 


relations to the community are through his per- 


leadership, 


sonal and business contact with community life. 
He will get out of that contact all he 
lives to himself and for himself, 
will cast 


invests 
in it. If one 
he will lose his life—the community 
him adrift. 
WADE 


SHELTMAN, Former Rotartan 


Louisville, Kentucky 


* * * 


The Dead and the Living 

Is it not strange how any reverence for our 
dead soon leads our minds to thoughts of the 
living? We always turn from the men who have 
to remember the country they built. Long 
alchemy of 


gone, 
Pericles set an example of this 
the mind in a memorial speech in Athens. He 


was to praise the men who had died for the 


THE ROTARIAN 


city. And he did praise them. He said the 
had not been enervated by pleasures. I 
death, they minded to resist rather than 
to fly and save their lives. 


‘aced wit! 
were 
The only thing from 
and on the batt] 

These men 
so he praised them. But his 
turned to the 


which they fled was dishonor, 
field their feet stood fast. 

worthy of Athens; 
thought did not stop there. He 
city. “I would have you fix your eyes upon the 


were 


greatness of Athens until you become filled with 
the love of her; and when you are 
by the reflect that this 


empire has been men who knew 


impressed 

spectacle of her glory, 

acquired by 
their duty and had the courage to do it.” 

Dr. Paut A. WoLFE 

New York, New York 


(In an address to the Rotary Club of Chicago, 


Illinois) 
7 * * 

Moral Militancy 

Charity is not a manifestation of love; it is 
a product of our twisted, distorted sense of jus- 
tice. If we had the welfare of humanity trul) 
at heart, we would not so passively condone 
conditions in which there is so much injustice. 
Sometimes an ounce of moral militancy is worth 
prayer of hu- 


but for 


a ton of passive patience. The 


manity is not for pity nor for charity, 
justice. 

Rotarian 
Ohio 


SNYDER, 
Dayton, 


SHERWOOD P. 


* * « 


Ousting Hate via Rotary Spirit 

How about using the Rotary spirit as a means 
of driving out hate and fear? 
Rotary Club should set in mo- 
tion a real intensive campaign—that is, as a 
Club project, or, better still, seek to inspire 
each and every member in behalf of a hate-torn 


More specifically, 


suppose every 


world, imploring him immediately to seek out 
the person of all persons on earth he most dis- 
likes, possibly even to the point of hatred, and 
go right to him with an approach something like 
this: “Bill, I dislike you terribly, 
no doubt dislike me, but right here and now, 
God helping us, let’s thresh this thing out as 
and get to an understanding.” Chances 
and hatred would 


even as you 


to why 
are in most instances dislike 
go out the window as a result. 
F. ALLEN DEGRAW, Rotarian 
. Clifton Springs, New York 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 


REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
or Marcu 3, 1933 
Of The Rotarian, published monthly at Chicago, 
Illinois, for hese ly 2, 1939. 
State of Illinois } 
County of Cook o6. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
_ county aforesaid, personally appeared Harvey 

Kendall, who, having been duly sworn according 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Rotarian and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
eae required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher: Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 

Editor: Leland D. Case, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, > 

Managing Editor: Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill 
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Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corpora- 
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immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) Rotary Inter- 
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upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
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son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
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i Married Bill—and Rotary 


By Eliza vdermill 


OTARY AND I met on my wed- 


ding day. <A representative of “service 


stood Jittering before the 


night in Winter 


betore self” 
candelabra one snowy 
and man made me his 
Ann” 


nd before God 


“Rotary all in the same 


wife and 
ceremony. 
24 year old Rota 


rian (who had worn the wheel only six 


Being married to a 


months) was like trying to cuddle down 


with a fire horse. Our honeymoon was 


cut short (1) because we hadn't expected 
and (2) because of 


» “budget” so soon, 


a Rotary Committee meeting. We 


rushed home to the affairs of state and 
life began to “go round and round.” 
But it stopped going around one Mon 


day morning when I had laboriously and 


sentimentally fixed a special luncheon 
dish—and then discovered that he 
wouldn't be home for lunch. 

“But, honey,” the bridegroom said 


over the telephone, “Monday is always 


Rotary day. Can’t you save the stuff for 
tonight?” 

“T’ve been married to you for only two 
Mondays,” I 


here the 


reminded him, “and we 


weren't first one. I probably 
won't have luck with the stuff again.” 
As | first 


SC erched 


recall those few weeks 
gravy and uncooked 
that weekly 


lunches saved Bill’s life. 


potatoes, 


I’m positive those Rotary 
One good meal 
a week can keep a man going, but he 
needs that one good meal. 

My first job as a “Rotary Ann” came 
exactly three weeks after I had been made 
one. “Mrs. M?” 
(and I 
title). 


Rotary Christmas shopping tours.” 


a voice said over the phone 


was still jumpy over the new 


“You probably know about the 
(Did 
I? My husband was Committee Chair- 
‘Rotary Ann,” the voice 


man!) ‘Each 


continued, “is taking a woman shopping 
a woman who has been recommended 
We'll mail you 


She can 


by the county relief office. 
$5 and her name and address. 
How about it?” 


took 


Such immediate recognition of my 


buy anything she wants. 

[ not only took one woman- 
two. 
married state deserved a just reward. So 
I stopped writing thank-you notes for 
wedding presents and for one day pushed 
my way through four 10-cent stores. | 
morning, the 


took one woman in the 


other in the afternoon. We bought mit- 
tens, stockings, overalls, warm “undies,” 
We had a grand time. 


kids 


candy, and toys. 


“How many have you?” the 





“morning” woman asked. She had five. 


“None,” I re plied. 


“Not any?” she looked aghast. “Been 
married long?” 

‘Three weeks,” I answered, trying to 
sound casual. 


The 


Was 


money tor these shopping tours 


raised in the Rotary Club and 


through a special Rotary program broad 
hus 


ram. It 


cast over the local station. My 


band was in charge of the prog 


was his job to find good, free talent. He 


would rush home from the office, and 


instead of billing and cooing as young 


things are supposed to do, he would seize 


the telephon and — be gin 


crooners, guitar players, and said-to-be 


comedians. The dinner, 
would take on a richer burn. 


It wasn't long after that that we at 


JI 





EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


BOYS’ SCHOO! 














contacting 


meanw hile, 


High School and Junior College 


Every Boy Rides 


R.0.T..C. 











MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
COL, D.C. PEARSON, Superintendent 
Box R ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 
SCHOOL INFORMATION 





CHOOL INFORMATION 





icat I guidar ty yea rv 


“AMERICAN SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
3433 RCA Building, New York City 
or 921 Marshall Field Annex, Chicago 


An Activity for Your Club 


Do school libraries in your community 


receive THE ROTARIAN? Students find 
it useful for reference purposes. Many 
Rotary Clubs subscribe for loeal schools 





~\ BUY ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT DIRECT 
IN COLORFUL BAMBOO GIFT BASKETS! 


Del eet ned ft delive 
Ssunr n beautif nd-w I \ 
Old Mex Mak th t gift IT Ss ak W DU F ERENT \ 

ht perior quality fru 4 l ttl t 

n Season Opens N LF ORDER TODAY Mix i} 
ha ! $ quarter-bushel, $2.0¢ Ex Pp aid. t ‘ t 
FREI 
RUSSELL W. BRANDT, BOX 935A. BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
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although tightly filled, to 


ence point. 


@ This V-shaped opening rep- 
resents extra working space 
and assures high speed, accu- 
rate filing with less effort. No 
| tugging or pulling at folder or 
papers. Entire face of letter is 
visible! V-opening permits 
papers to fall right into place. 


@ The remarkable ease of op- 
eration of the Automatic Ex- 
panding File saves executive 
and clerical time. Speed and 
accuracy is assured. Papers are 
always instantly found! 





@ Automatic Expansion eliminates 5” 


sulting in over. 


25 % 





[r - 


it breathes’ 


@. The Automatic 4-Drawer File has revolu- 
tionary features that permit each drawer, 
“breathe,” or 
Expand at the touch of the hand to provide 
a full 9 inch V-shaped opening at any refer- 


+34" 


to 7” re- 
quired in ordinary file drawers for operation, re- 


GREATER USABLE CAPACITY 


... or a "4-Drawer File with 5-Drawer Capacity." 


> 
Many other exclusive features offering similar definite and measurable savings are 
incorporated in the complete Automatic Line of .. . 


FILES - - - FILING SUPPLIES - - - STEEL DESKS - - - SPECIALTIES 


Write today for iatenmation em and quotation. 


AUTOMATIC FILE & & INDEX COMPANY 


629 W. Washington Bivd., Dept. 29B 















expanded 


No obligation 


Chicago, Illinois 








When writina advertisers, 


please mention “The R 


tarian”’ Magazine 

















: ended : ary party ‘as 1 "e 
Don’t throw shirts away tended a Rotary party. I was introduced 


if collars or cuffs wear out as the “baby’s wife.” Bull, it seems, was 
Buy Replacement Collars or Cuffs in the youngest and newest member and 
Sanforized broadcloth (white only). Rip hence bore this affectionate name. It 


off the old—stitch on the new—makes 
shirts like new. Easy to do. Price $2 per 
dozen. $1 for five. Sample collar or pair both aged considerably since becoming 
of cuffs 25c. : 


was a shock at first. I thought we had 


onc. Yet we appeared to be only in the 


Gi ll : : 
oo romper stage—mere infants in sun suits. 








size 
Troy Novelty Co My second shock came when I heard 
39 Union St. my “baby” husband address the older 
Troy, N. Y. members. Many of these gentlemen have 











blown out 50 or 60 candles and trot 
grandchildren on their knees. To m« 
they have always been dignified, impor 


) 
a ae 


THE FLORENCE VILLA o x 
“WINTER HAVEN - FLORIDA boys. 


xy siih ihn Marine, ‘ksonaacy ol dleakectia “Listen,” I said, getting him off into a 


tant, and a little austere. But to my hus 


band they seemed to be just one of the 








9) charm Private G { Course. Excellent R —— ae 
CF tauways and greens. Dry equable ch corner, “what do you mean by calling 
mate. No fog Ar range groves anc . is ; - . . ‘ 
Palms. Concert Trio, Bridge, Churches, Thea Mr. Van de Water by his first name? He 
tres. Cypress Gardens. U.S. 17 92 ¢ 
179 ROOMS and BATH STEAM HEAT S600 Sing $10.08 op Dole 
Sommers TOL (OOROET BOTEL OGUNGEIT walnt 


could be your father—even grandfather. 
He’s 55 if he’s a day.” 





cote F “That's Rotary,” he said—a little too 


Everything a Good Hotel Should Be 


He HILLSBORO, 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


quickly, I thought. “I didn’t at first and 
they asked me to. It’s done, that’s all. 
It’s O.K.”) And I was glad it was. But 


I couldn’t imagine, oh, never, stepping up 





to Mrs. Van de Water and saying, “Hi, 





00 rooms and baths Sy ) ” 

tive Family Horel of Qu Becky. 

ee eae Eee It was at this party that I began to 
cael €¢ at most moderate i? e city . < 


realize seriously just what Rotary meant 
to Bill. His admiration and liking for 


HOTELS ALBEMARLE 


7 115 and 145 Third Ave., N. E. 
0 


asieshites Sanat: this Mis Dateiane: Pin. these older men were quite apparent. 











They had tried the paths of business and 





professions and had been—and were— 


mpi sill was just starting. 
Jumping out of college and into busi- 
hu You ness during the cheery years of 1931 and 


Plan now to en 


1932 wasn’t much fun. Bill was lucky 
to have a place to jump, but he landed 
on a pile of stones and the bruises were 





pretty bad. Like everything else, the 
bend business was suffering from malnu- 
joy a winter va ae 5 - 
banines tm thai Oe trition. It needed some stiff cod-liver oil. 
mous Sunshine 
City resort cen 
ter of the Gulf 
Coast, friendliest 


city of the South. An amazing variety 





of things to do, to see and enjoy. De 
lightful winter climate 33 miles of 
water front. All kinds of sport and 
entertainment. Write today for full 


information. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR BOOKLETS 





]. T. Nea Chamber ( t 
Ss Petersbur Florida 
GRaAnam 
Please nd Bool hecked—O) Genera HUNTER, 
Ou i Apa nts Ca s and Colt 
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PUAMND wcccccecccavecvessaccecesdteesesesocecs 


Address . bb he0.0 00606608606 a0008 a0 ys 


$1. PETERSBURG fiona 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 








THE ROTARIAN 


Bill administered it—fresh as he wa 
from college textbooks. But it was a bi; 
drain on his supply of enthusiasm, confi 
dence, and morale. 

His invitation to join Rotary came ir 
1934—when he was just 24. To cele 
brate he bought a much-needed linen suit 
and raced out in his old car to tell me 
We turther celebrated by having a picnic 
with steaks instead of wieners. For it 


was about this time that he was thinking 


of adding to his burdens by graduating 
from bachelorhood, and the mere invita 
tion was a mental boom. 

Bill had no sooner put on the Rotary 
wheel than he was sitting on Commit 
tees, planning programs, collecting 
money. It was just what he needed 
and, perhaps, what Rotary needed. H« 
brought to the Club enthusiasm, pep, and, 
because he was young, a contagious zest 
for living. He has received in return an 
outlet for his energy in serving the com 
munity, which is a builder-upper to his 
morale, and a valued contact with older 
men, which is his Big Inspiration. (1 
take a back seat.) 

And of course all this affects the “Ro 
tary Ann” and the Happy Home. Al 
though we have many other interests 
Junior League, bridge clubs, church, and 
symphony orchestra—our married _ life 
has seemed to click off around the Rotary 
wheel. Now I can get—or forget—a din 
ner at a moment's notice if a Rotary 
Committee meeting will or will not meet. 
I take messages over the phone as to 
change in programs; I paste clippings 
from THe Rotarian Magazine on his 
mirror—Tips on Business Improvement, 
Helps for Club Programs; I clap loudly 
at Rotary ladies’ night parties. 

And I am glad I met Rotary at the al 
tar. I hope there will be no divorce. 


| “That one in the window with the black eye I'd like to know socially, Pop!” 
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A Speaker Speaks His Mind 


By Carl Fearing Schultz 


Rotary Club of Hyannis, Massachusetts 


HAVE JUST returned from address- 
ing a service club. It didn’t happen to be 
a Rotary Club, but I well imagine that 
many speakers go away from Rotary 
meetings with exactly the same feeling 
that I have right at this moment. 

To put it mildly, I am hot under the 
collar, or, perhaps better, under what is 
left of my collar after talking to 40 men 
in a stuffy room on this unexpectedly 
warm and humid Fall night. 

Four men thanked me for my efforts 
out of the 40 present: first, the president; 
second, the chairman of the 
committee; third, a_ friendly 


program 
Rotarian 
who was visiting; and, lastly, a fellow 
clergyman. The first two couldn't have 
done otherwise, as they sat on either side 
of me. My brother of the cloth was 
praised by me after he spoke at our Ro- 
tary Club three weeks ago, so he was 
more or less under obligation to do as 
much for me. 

Maybe the speech wasn’t worthy of 
praise! Be that as it may, it does not 
mean it required any less trouble to get 
ready for it or one drop less sweat to 
deliver it. 

The engagement necessitated a good 
hour’s work in brushing up an old ad- 
moments in 
The 


with the speaker, had to be 


dress and several nervous 
getting it into last-minute shape. 
speech, 
transported many miles to and from the 
meeting place. My car probably con- 
sumed about two gallons of gasoline out 
of the five I put into the tank before 
That meant an initial in- 
36 6 
at 6 o'clock and got back at 9. 
meant 


starting out. 
I lett home 
That 
valuable time— 


vestment of 10 cents. 


three hours of 
hours I could have put to other use. 
That’s not all. In order to make a 


proper appearance, I shined my _ shoes 
and put on a clean shirt and collar. The 
excessive perspiration means that my 
good wife will have to launder my linen 
before I can go to church next Sunday. 

I may be wrong, but I think that more 
than four men should have thanked me. 
As far as I could observe, the crowd 
seemed to like the speech. They laughed 
at the jokes. 
missed the point didn’t, but perhaps they 


Maybe one or two who 


are laughing right now while I am do- 
ing anything but. 

Yes, it’s true I got my dinner for 
nothing. However, that’s not always a 


blessing. My digestive system is grow! 


ing now over the haste in which I ate 


my food. The way I am stirred up over 
isn't doing my 
Did it 


dinner? 1 


the affair right now 
stomach too much good, either. 
ever fail at a service-club 


had cold lamb—and all the time I was 
eating it I was thinking of the leftover 
lamb from Sunday which I am destined 
to have tomorrow night. 

I feel certain that the failure of appre 
ciation wasn’t because of the speech or 
the speaker. The men just didn’t give a 
thought to it. In cataloguing the group, 
I would judge that some were too hot, 
a number were 


lazy. But 


others were too hurried, 
too busy, and the rest were too 
that knowledge doesn’t make me feel 
any better. 

My point is, if they couldn’t have 
thanked me for speaking, they could 
have for sweating. Even if my talk 
wasn’t worthy of praise, they could have 
at least thanked me for the 36 6/10 cents’ 


worth of gas. There’s no service-club 
speaker but who deserves credit for his 


time and for trying, if not for his talk. 


Wou may be thinking I am_ unduly 


disturbed. 
express a good word later. A month ago 


There may be men who will 


I addressed a service club and _ three 


weeks afterward a member told me of 
the good job that I had done. I'd sooner 
have had his thanks the night of the per- 
formance to have kept me company on 
the way home. 

I’d simply forget the whole matter if 
I did not think the same thing happens 
altogether too often at service-club meet- 
ings. “Service above self” is our Rotary 


motto. Every member can put it into 
effect by saying a “kind word” to the 
make the 


yossible. There evidently is need of Ro- 
| ; 


men who weekly programs 
tary education along the line of appre- 
ciation. 

Right now I hesitate to think what 
I'd say if a service club asked me to make 
an address. Probably by tomorrow I'll be 
ready to say “Yes” again. But I want to 
pass my experience along to Rotary Clubs 
so that they may govern themselves ac 
cordingly. Here is my suggestion: Al- 
ways give your speaker a few kind words 
even though you cannot pay him in dol- 
lars. And, may I add, whenever possible, 


reward him with both. 


6l 





THESE ATTRACTIVE 
BOOKCASES MAKE FINE 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS . . . 








Globe-Wernicke sectional and solid end 
bookcases combine beauty, utility and econ- 
omy... good examples of fine wood crafts- 
manship. They are made in a variety of 
styles, sizes and finishes. . . permit room re- 
arrangement at your pleasure...a wonder- 
ful Christmas gift. Sold by furniture, office 
equipment and department stores 












Right: Universal 
style sectional book 
case. Several other 
styles are also avail- 
able 
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Below: Ardmore 
style solid end book 
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case shelves ad * 

justable evéry half #86 Siti ege 
inch made in numa 

various sizes tM 





popular prices 
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FREE . Ask our 
dealer for 32-page 
booklet “The 
World's Best Books 


or write cirect to us 


Globe-Wernicke 
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Keep Your Phone 
Talks PRIVATE! 


Talk Freely—Not 
a Word You Say 
Can Be Heard 








Two Feet 
Away 

Fi 18 years Hush-A-Phor h 

g irding Imi] rtant busir 

phone ersat s r ind 

corp | ts 

ever S SI Hush-A-lI 

m t { | 

t no t 1 t sa i I 

you say 


FOR OFFICE, FACTORY 
AND HOME USE 


Ex utives } phones are ¢ 
Hush-A-] 1 
c wit t 
‘ [1 

} It 
the f 
y } 


A Christmas Present 
Unique—Certain of Appreciation 
Special Prices on Quantity 
Write for descriptive circular R-39 
Hush-A-Phone Corporation 
43 West 16th St., N. Y. C. 








When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 
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So 


YOUR ROTARY PIN 
MEANS SOMETHING 
HERE! 


Yes, sir! So many Rotarians make 
this their headquarters in New 
York that we’ve gotten the habit 
of going out of our way to make 
them comfortable. 


This special service costs no more. 
Our 800 attractively appointed 
rooms are as low as $3.00 a day, 
each with radio and both tub and 
shower. Two popular priced 
restaurants, 

Only a few blocks from Grand 
Central Terminal in the heart of 
the midtown business district. 
Convenient to Radio City and 
Broadway. 


HOTEL 


BELMONT PLAZA 


Lexington Avenue at 49th Street 
New York City 
John H. Stember, Manager 


National Hotel Management Co., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 
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Whither Vocational Service? 


Concentrate on Competitor Relationship—E. F. McFaddin 


| Continued from page 13| 


or Club in the affected region, or else- 
where, from initiating or continuing any 
program along any of the other lines of 
Vocational Service. Two ot the reasons 
why the competitor relationship was se- 
lected were: 

1. It was recognized that Vocational 
Service had been neglected for many 
years, and it appeared easier to get Ro 
tarians interested in the competitor rela 
tionship for two years before attacking 
the other and more difficult fields of serv- 
ice. This was on the old adage that “a 
baby must crawl before it can walk.” 

2. Right at that time (January, 1939) 
there was so much being said, pro and 
con, about changing the National Labor 
Relations Act in the United States that 
it was thought best to select the com 
petitor relationship rather than the em- 
ployer-employee relationship. Thus there 
was avoided even the appearance of en- 
tangling Rotary International and _ its 
component Clubs in political controver- 
sies. 

Now, it will be observed that the com- 
petitor relationship was to be empha- 
sized for only two years, and that the 
time expires in July, 1940. If Rotarians 
around the world want to emphasize the 


employer-employee relationship, there 
no need to revise the Second Object 
accomplish such emphasis; it can be do 
by Board action or by individual Cl 
But I think we have already 
complished considerable in revivifying 


action. 


Vocational Service, so that in July, 194 
we should not further emphasize any 
one field of Vocational Service, but, 
rather, should study and apply equal) 
all four of the group relationships. 

But, remember, the Rotary way of d 
ing this is for each Rotarian to appli 
the Vocational Service principles in his 
As the late John Nelson 
that fine and great Rotarian justly hon 


daily life. 


{ 


ored with the Presidency of Rotary In 


ternational—said: 

“Rotary has always remained an indi 
vidual thing. . . . Rotary is not a plac 
into which we bring the affairs of the 
world for solution, but Rotary is a plac 
in which we prepare men to accept life's 
duties, and stimulate them to do so.” 

Let each Rotarian resolve to inform 
himself on Vocational Service and apply 
all its phases in his life in every way. 
That is the Rotary way. Certainly there 
is no need to change the Second Object 
of Rotary. 


Rotary’s Call 


Whom well we know, yet not by eye, 
To you « 
To you who hear our voices nigh, 


far in distant land, 
To all we stretch a brother's hand. 


This heartfelt message to you bring 
News of a world-circling spirit, 
Deep 
Whose strength of will ts infinite. 


and fresh and all-inspiring 


In north and in south torches flame, 
And hymns of joyful praise ascend, 
Rin out in Goodwill’s far name: 


find friends without end.” 


, 
ging 


Friends seek and 


Friends of peace both true and humble, 
From human love will ne'er depart, 


Bowing but to noble wisdom 
They make of their work a fine art. 


To serve, advise, and help they aim, 

The world needs their best efforts now, 
From every man a stint may claim, 

To free the globe from grief, their vow! 
The world great armies must employ 

Of noble deeds and thoughts sincere, 
Lest Hatred’s weeds sprout to destroy 

The human flowers to all so dear. 


Whose wish for peace surpasses all, 
Who would save friendship there and here 
To them we send our hopeful call, 
The brotherly, uniting cheer. 
—Eucen Lenpval, Rotarian 
Timisoara, Roumania 


The Faithful Chaps 


When a project is new and popular 
Its helpers are not a few, 
after the newness dulls a bit 


That we learn which friends are true. 


There are plenty of folks who like to march 
While drums and flags are the style, 
But the fellows who really count are they 


Who “stay by the stuff,” and smile; 


For it isn't the first heat of the race 
Determines the winner's name— 

But he who sticks to the end of the course 
Deserves the applause of fame; 


And it isn’t the folks wko only help 
When the enterprise is new 

That we count upon, but the faithful chaps 
Who will stay and see it through. 

—JrEssig WILMORE MURTON 
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DECEMBER, 1935 


Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
yance, 1939-40 (Form No. 251) issued from 
the Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. The sup- 
plementary references may be obtained from 
your local public library or by writing to 
the individual State Library Commissions. 


* * * 


THIRD WEEK (DECEMBER)—Propa- 
ganda and Goodwill (/nternational Service). 


From THe ROTARIAN— 
If You Would Detect Propaganda—. 
Miller This issue, page 14 
Propaganda for Goose and Gander. 
Miller Sept 1938 


Clyde R 


Clyde R 





Wars with Words. Editorial. Sept., 1938 
Vagazines— 

Ten Commandments Offered for Propaganda 
Protection. Science News Letter. Oct. 14, 1939 

Antidote for Propaganda. E. V. Hollis. Schoo 

Society cret. 7, 8932 

The "Peebles of Propaganda. James Duane Squire 
Vit Speeches uly 15, 1939 

Stopping ‘Propag: anda. Dorothy Thompson V ital 
Speeches. June 1, 1939 

War Propaganda Exposed. Look. Jan. 13, 1938 

B ‘- 

Prepegents for War. Horace C. Peterson. Uni 
ve of Oklahoma Press 1939 $3 Britis! 
prop anda g the period 1914-1917 

Ww orld "“Mesahelbamaes ne _ Harold D 

sswell anc Yorothy Blumenst« Knopf 1939 
$450 A study of Commi aiee oioemmnede 

Secret Armies. John Spivak Modern Age 
Books. 1939 50x German prop nda 

Propaganda from China and ieee, a. uno Lasker 
und Agnes Roman American Counc il, Institute 
of Pacific Relations 1938 $1.50 

Pam phle ts nd Papers— 

I 1 The Institute of Propaganda Analysis, 132 
Morningside Drive, New York, N. Y.: 
Propaganda—How to Recognize It and Deal with 

pag 
3 1938 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

Propaganda and Goodwill. No. 721 


FOURTH WEEK (DECEMBER)—What 


Remains to Be Done? (Clu/ Service). 
From Tut ROTARIAN 
A Spe aker Speaks His Mind. Carl Fearing Schultz 
This issue page 61 
What’s New in Rotary? Chesley R. Perry. Oct 
1939 
Soon I'll Be a Past President. Anonymous. May, 
1939 
After Extension . What? Theodore T. Mol 
nar Dec., 1938. 
Pi mphle ts and Papers— 


International: 
No. 140. 
141 


From the Secretariat of Rotary 
What Remains to Be Done? 


The Club Assembly. No. 
FIRST WEEK (JANUARY)—R. I. to Go 


to Rio (Club Service). 


From Tut Rorarian— 

The Incas Left Their Mark. This issue, page 27. 

Portuguese Lesson No. 4—The Hotel. Henley 
C. Hill “his issue, page 40 

Re: Reunion in Rio. Editorial. Nov , 1939 

Rio—Rotary’s Host in 1940. Walter D. Head 
Nov., 1939 

Rio Vistas (rotogravure) Nov., 1939. 


Yo Ho for South America (rotogravure ) Oct., 
1939 

South America Has Everything! Edward Tomlin- 
son. Odct., 1939 


May I Suggest—. William Lyon Phelps. Oct., 
1939 


Rivals of the Condor. C. Lana Sarrate. Sept., 
1939 
Other Magazines— 
Buenos Aires: Queen of the River of Silver. 


Williams 
1939 
Robert 
Sept., 


Maynard Owen National Geogra 
Magazine Nov 
Rio Panorama. W 


Geographic Magazine. 


phi 


Moore 
1939 


National 


Streets of Janus ary River. Alvaro de Silva. Travel 
Apr., 1939 

Glamour under the Southern Cross. Charles 
D’ Emery Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 
Feb., 1939. 

Books— 

Look at Latin America. Henry Clay Gipson. 
Cameron and Bulkley. New York 1936. $3.50. 
A book of photos. 

South American Primer. Kathrine Carr Reynal 


and Hitchcock. 1939. $1.75. A readable book 
giving a general survey of Latin America by 
countries 





Westward from Rio. Heath Bown nd Stirling 
Dickinson W et, ¢ k & ( 1 ) $3 
At é fre Ri ated 
with K f£ 

Pamt 
From the Fo \ n, 8 W th 

St., New Y N. ¥ 

Good Neighbors; the Story of the Two Americas. 
1939 

From. the Pan \ ican Ur Washington, 

BG, 

Leaflets on Brazil, Rio, and Brazilian Patriots. 
(Free. ) 

From the Secretariat of Rotary Internationa 

R. I. Goes to Rio. N 3 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 
RE: ROTARY’S SECOND OBJECT 


m Tut ROTARIAN 
Whither Vocational Service? b Indus- 
trial Relations Are Our Op sortanien’ Reuel 
W. Beact Let’s Concentrate , Now on Com- 
petitor Re I onal Edwa F McFaddin 
his’ is P 
Rotary’s ‘Stepchild.’ Editorial. Sept 939 
Union Men Wear the Wheel. Editorial! Aug 
1939 
Light on Object Number 2. Editorial June 
1939 
Cc lassific ation: Unions? Editorial Jar 1939 
W = at’s the Ginner’s Share? \ ( Sr 
Se 1938 
pie Way Fairness. Editorial Apr 1937 


se Rotary in My Business? Chesley R. Perry 


Aug 1936 
Service Begins at Home. Gl« C. Mead. Ma 
1934 
Pamphlet nal 
From the Se« tariat t Rotar | na 
honed Me our Deaf Ear. Cornelius D. Garretson 
Men” and Ships. Aln n | Rot Convention 
pre og History of Vocational Service in Rotary. 
Will R. Manier, Jr. Convention Proceedis 936 
Page 53 
Any Rotary Club and the Second Object. No 
503A 
Vocational Service. Pamphlet N 3D 
TOYS, BOYS, AND SANTA 
rom Tue Rorarian 
You Can Take + with You. Joanne Dimmick 
his issue Zl 
The Gifts of the Magi. T. H. Alexander This 
issue p Ape < 
‘Subbing’ foe Mr. S. Claus. Thi 


Hitchingpost. This issue, page 
Atlanta. Mildred Cl 


Hobbyhorse 
Streamlining Santa in 








us issue PP) 
Our ‘Pickaninny’ Christmas Party. L. Mell Gler 
Yec 1937, 
*T Was a Very Merry Christmas ( pictorial). Dec 
1937 
The Only Wise Man. Charles W. Ferguson. Dec 
1934 
Other Magazine 
Old-Time Christmas in Maine. M. E. Chase 
adies ome fourna Dex 1937; also The 
Reader Jigest, Jan 1938. 
Mr. Pickwick and the Streamlined Christmas. 
Marion Dartnell Hygeta Dec 1938 
Book 
So Gracious Is the Time. Annie B Kerr Wom 
an’s Pres 1939 $1.25 Stories showing the 
Christmas istoms of nine nationalities in the 
United States 
Pamphlets and Papers- 
From the Secretariat of Rot International: 
Christmas Week Program. No. 421 
GLIDING THROUGH AIRWAYS 
From Tue Rotarian 
Soaring on a Shoestring. Karl Detzer This 
issue, page 16 
Aviation- Man's Bane or Boon? Winston S. 
Churchill Nov 1939 
Other Magazines— 
oS: A Frankfort Industry. Robert W 
Brown 1 viation Oct 239 
Titel Rider. Newsweek July 17, 1939 
Sails in the Sky. in May 1938 
Cloud Rider. x aldror American Maga 
zine Jan 3 
Gliders Aloft. Counrry Lif Sept 37 


I l 
Lewin B. Barringer The Satur 


Silent Wings. day 
Evening Post uly 3, 1937; also The Reader's 
Digest, Oct 1937 

Book ae 

Gliding and Soaring. Percival and Mat White 

McGraw-Hill 1931 $2.50 








HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don't make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 


quiet as it is speedy. 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


ee a ee 


Emil Eitel—Karl Eitel—Roy Steffen 
PAUL FLEMING 


The Distinguished Magician in 
AN EVENING OF MAGIC 
An Ideal Ladies’ Night Program 











Address: Paul Fleming, Swarthmore, Pa. 











EVERYTHING A CLUB NEEDS 


ROTARY SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog R-4 


RUSSELL- HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 















(Mayfair 


\ All rooms with bath— 
radio reception 





JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 
—8" high, for ountnen clube 


er $5.00. Same beautif es and rf b 
metal tone as our regula rong 
high ‘ a1 oo FLAGS LA 
NERS BADGES FAVO! 
verythi n CLUB BSI rPisee 
Have did 


“OLD GLORY’ 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
$03 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


An Activity for Your Club 
| Doschool libraries in your community 
receive THE ROTARIAN? Students find 
| it useful for reference purposes Many 
Rotary Clubs subscribe for loca! schools. 


When writing, 


please mention ‘“‘The Rotarian 





Lrery Cigarette WEMINDS 
HIM OF MY FIRM, NOW! 


AND BE SURE 
70 CALL 
HARRY WILLIS 
TO BID ON 
THAT JOB/ 








Make Friends 
With New 


Uulopoint 
CIGADOR 


Answers your question: ‘‘What new prac- 
tical ‘reminder’ shall I give to prospects?” 
Combines smart ashtray and humidor “‘ciga 
rette-server”’ that holds a pack at a time. 
Polished copper, onyx glass and leatherette. 
Your message goes on side; wins a perma- 
nent place on any desk. A low-cost ‘“‘bill 
board”’ that makes scores of good impressions 
daily, where you want them made! Write 
for literature and prices! 


Rotate top — Cigarette 
pops up! 


Corre , ” © 
4 1 2 d ’ Me ’ , , 


Autopoint Company, Dept. R-12 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





| 


COMPOSITION 
COMPANY 


Typographers 
211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 
Telephone CENtral 3173 


The Largest Selection of Modern 
Type Faces in the Middle West 





HOTEL SHE 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday 


t 
We will fu h y 
s} any bix 
Public S x 1 ructi $1 or 
*"* 





poak t ‘ :D est ) 
cer's Handbo« witt Instant Parliamentary 
( ice $1 
SORE ee iiiesman’s Jone Book 
$1 Stag Night Stories, $1 
STUNTS—PLAYS | 2%! (9p 204 Loree 
Nieht Program. $5 Plays, Minstrel Shows, Boo) 
Rev fews 
National Reference Library 





* 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Oho * 


please mention “The Reotariar 
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From left to right: Contributors Vermes, McFaddin, Beach, Miller, Rodrigu 


= for his books and views on_ the 


upward struggle of mankind is Hendrik Wil- 


lem van Loon, who has stimulated long-range 
thinking with such volumes as The Arts, The 
Story f Mankind, and The Story f the Bible 


From Rotterdam, The Netherlands, he came to 


the United States about the turn of the century, 


rved as an Associated Pt correspondent from 
1914 to 1918, later became a professor of his 
tor Lecture tours have taken him to South 
America, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, 


oadened as well as deepened his under- 
inding of world culture He has written tre 
for THe Rorarian; this month he con- 


tributes No Mistake, No Discovery. . . . Clyde 
. Miller, director of The Institute for Propa 


R 
inda Analysis and for 11 years a faculty mem 
of Teachers College at Columbia, entered 


held of education after years of newspaper 


nd advertising work in Ohio. Now an author 


ity on propaganda and its methods, he writes on 
the theme /f You Would Detect Propaganda— 


Demolishing inferiority complexes is the 
ecialty of Ernest Wynne Boyden, The ‘Get 
the Name’ Game, who, following his graduation 
from college, entered business, later launched 

out in the field of consulting psychology. 
Whither Vocational Service?, the debate-of- 
the-month, brings to the forensic forefront two 
Rotarians with differing views on Rotary’s Sec 
ond Object. Reuel W. Beach, who believes 
Industrial Relations Are Our Opportunity!, is 
Governor of Rotary’s District 196 and a mem- 
ber of the Cambridge, Mass., Rotary Club.  Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Harvard he became 
associated with the University Press, resigned as 
vice-president and director in 1931 to become 
president of The Cosmos Press in Cambridge. 
Edward F. McFaddin, Let's Concentrate Nou 
on Competitol Relati nship, 1s a Past Director 
of Rotary International and a Past District Gov 
f 
the Aims and Objects Committee in 1938-39, 
and has been a member of the Hope, Ark., Ro 
tary Club since 1920 with the classification of 
. Adrian 
Rodriguez, who relates 4 Sentimental Anec- 
is a Past District Governor of Rotary In 


ernor, was the Vocational Service member « 


ittorney at law, civil practice. 


ternational A member and Past President of 


the Rotary Club of Pachuca, Mexico, he is a 


Chats on Contributors 


specialist in industrial and labor law. . . \ 
a quarter century of newspaper work, T. H. 
Alexander, The Gifts of the Magi, retired 
year to a bluegrass farm in Tennessee, v 
he sull continues a weekly newspaper c 
and free-lance writing. 

s+ @ 

Now associated with the adult-education 
gram of the United States Office of Educati 
John C. Duvall was for 14 years engag 
the teaching of sociology and economics at S 
racuse University and the University of Rocl 
ter. Widely known as a lecturer on crime, 
writes here But—Crime Does Pay! .. . Karl 
Detzer, Soaring on a Shoestring, has penn 
movie script, articles for magazines, and a nu 
ber of books. He is a previous contributor 
Joanne Dimmick, ) 
Can Take It with You, wrote her first magazin 


THE ROTARIAN. 


story for Hoard’s Dairyman when sh 
grad 


of Mundelein College, in Chicago. . . . Hal G. 
Vermes, Let's Have an Argument, is a forn 


has been writing ever since. She is a 


l 


sales consultant, is now a writer whose work 
appeared in more than 50 magazines 
Wouter Van Garrett, When Words Chan 
Worlds, is pastor of a church in Norwood, | 
... Clark R. Gilbert, His Biggest Fee, is 
Bartlesville, Okla., schoolteacher whose hobb 
is writing. . . . Jule Adams, who outlines 
Welfare Worker's Day, is executive secretar 
the Shawnee, Okla., chapter of the Red Cro 

. . Mildred Chester, who describes Stream 
lining Santa in Atlanta, is the assistant executi\ 
ot the Atlanta, Ga., Family Welfare Societ 

* * 
Lewis T. Nordyke, Maverick Miracles, is 


Texas newspaperman whose work on Southe1 


themes has appeared in leading American pub 
lications. Once again in May I Suggest— 
William Lyon Phelps, honorary Rotarian 


New Haven, Conn., and professor emeritus 


English literature at Yale University, surveys t 
Eliza Merrill, 7 Marricd B 


—<and Rotary, is the pen name of an American 


new books. 


journalist and magazine contributor. . . . Carl 
Fearing Schultz, 4 Speaker Speaks His Mina 
is a minister in Hyannis, Mass., where he is 

member of the Rotary Club. . 


business in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


From left to right: Contributors Adams, Duvall, Boyden, Dimmick, Alexande 
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W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
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Henley C. 
Hill, Portuguese Lesson No. 4—The Hotel, is in 











The Greatest GOLD-MINE of BUSINESS Facts 
Rules, Laws, Tables, Forms and ——, 
-verCrammed IntoOne Volume for only 




















Here is Just PART of the Amazing 
Contents of This Remarkable Book! 


(Contains Alphabetical Table of Contents and 
Complete Quick-Reference Index) 


Abbrevations 
ARITHMETIC, Comm "1h. 
Handy Multiplication 
and Division Tables 
How to Read Numbers 
Interest Laws, U.S. 
Interest Tables 
The Slide Rule 
Bankruptcy 
Assignments 
Debts 
Debts, Priority 
Property E xemptions 
Provable Claims 
Customs Regulations, 
U.S. 
Diet Table 
Exports and Imports 
Flag, National, ¢ lode 
GRAMMAR, Mistakes to 
Avoid 
Home, Buying a 
INSURANCE 
Accident, Automobile, 
Compensation, Fire, 
Health, Life, Marine, 
Miscellaneous 
Laws, Blue Sky 
LETTERS 
Collection, 
Form 
Law of Letters 
Inter-Office 
pondence. Letters of 
Adjustment, Appli- 
cation, Complaint, 
Confirm: ation, Con- 
gratulation, _— 
duction, com- 
mendation,Re sign: i- 
tion 
Sales Letters, 
Ads 
MONEY, Investing 
Money, Sending 
MAIL, Handling 
Postal Information, 
Rates 
Recalling Mail 
Saving Money 
Postage 
The Law of Postal 
Cards 
sheen Foreign Values 
ACCOUNTS, Keeping 
Affidavits 
Assignments 
Automobiles 
Order in which to look 
for faults when Car 
stops on roa 
Recovery of stolencars 
Bonds, Mortgage 
BUDGETS, Personal 
Commission, Federal 
Trade 
C ‘ompensation, Work- 
man’s 
Deeds 
FARMING, 
} Grain and Live-Stock 
| Tables 


Credit, 


Corres- 


Want 


on 


Dates of Frost, Times 
for Planting, Spraying, 


Seed Calculation 

| Juries 

LABOR, Child Labor 

Licenses 

ADVERTISING 

Annuities 

Attachments 

Bail 

BANKS and Banking 
Bad Checks 
Cashier’s Checks 
Indorsements 








Agriculture 


Joint Accounts 
Safe Deposit Vaults 
Savings Accounts 
The Check Book 
Capitalization 
Coal, Coke, Charcoal 
Commission, Interstate 
Commerce 
CONTRACTS 
Bill of Sale 
Power of Attorney 
CORPORATIONS 
Holding Companies 
Subsidiary Companies 
DISCOUNTS 
Cash Discounts 
Chain Discounts 
CONTRACTS 
Bill of Sale 
Power of Attorney 
CORPORATIONS 
Holding Companies 
Subsidiary Companies 
DISCOUNTS 
Cash Discounts 
Chain Discounts 
Goods, Marking 
GRAPHS 
Guaranty and Surety 
Iron and Steel Work 
LAW 
Common, Constitu- 
tional, Statutory 
Copyright, Patent, 
Trademark 
Parliamentary 
Liens. 
Life Expectancy, 
LUMBER 
Board Measurement 
Estimating 
Grading of Lumber 
Kinds of Lumber 
Preserving Lumber 
Standard Dressed Sizes 
Roofing 
Table of Board Feet 
Table Showing 
Thickness, Widths 
Naturalization 
PARTNERSHIPS 
Sean 
Recei 
SALE SM. ANSHIP 
Slander and Libel 
Telegrams, Cables, etc. 
TIME 
World Differences, In- 
ternational Date 
Line 
Mail Time to Foreign 
Countries 
Ready-Reference Cal- 
endar 
Ship Time 
Weights of Substances 
Whitewash 
WILLS 
Wood, Measuring 
Weights, Measuring 
Weights, Legal 
MARRIAGE 
Divorce and Separation 
Marriageable Ages 
MORTGAGES 
Negligence 
PAINTING 
Estimate of Coverage 
Materials 
Punctuation 
Statute of Limitations 
Temperatures 
Torts 
U. S. Civil Service 
U. S. Legal Holidays 
Voting Qualifications 
Metric System, The 


U.S. 


—— 


ve 
q 
| 
| 


Cc 
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s few « 
postage 


YCLOPEDIA puts a LIFETIME 





|FREE! 


remarkable opportu 
Phe Business Encyclopedia 


own 


You will also receive 


THE OFFICE 
MANUAL 





















This 32-page book. a : 
fae ; Be DOO real intro- 
eee ce Sreteing abridged for ONLY 89c! It is 
I ers intless rear Ce 4 S 
that come wu juestions not necess< 
. odern office n every day in sega ary to send any money 
s vrs to _ a ement a f Oo deposits, no reservation 
with “absolutely FREI eile The card below, correctly 
m hy ee y A accept LEC ¢ eaale cee ; 
amazing bargain at once! a = and mailed, will bring 
u at once The BUSINE SS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA ~— 
— . FR plus your 
MONEY, Carrying EE c Oopy, described h 
Letters of Credit ‘The Office M: ’ - ere, of 
Traveler’s Checks Rese anual. Simply check 
Negotiable Instruments on the Ss 
Bills of Exchange eservation Card es you 
Drafts prefer the Regular Edition ( 
Promissory Notes the De L at 89c or 
Trade Acceptances C uxe Editi 10n illust rated on 
Ready Reckoner Tables other side, richly ae ' 
Salary and Wages Tables rene pound in = scarlet 
Seals yuckram, luxuriously stamped in gilt 
Stock Exchanges speci: ally ‘ Ml Pit, 
TAXES é reinforced for fidence refet 
U. S. Monetary System ence, ; 


and Measures 
Apothecaries’ 


Weights 
Tables: 


Fluid Measure, Apothe- 

caries’ Weight, Avoirdu- RESS for _ : “ , 

pois Weight, _ A ircular rod your own FINANCI AL 
i oe. PROTEC TION — mail the card oe 20 
Linear Measure. Liquid NOW! NELSON DOUBLEDAY 
Measure, Surveyor's Inc., Dept. R. 12, 111 Eighth Avenue, 


Surveyors 


Measure, 
Weight, 


Measure, 

etc. 
WORDS OFTEN 
CONFUSED, MIS- 
PRONOUNCED, 
MISSPELLED. 


Troy 


>LUS 
COMPLETE 
PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
DICTIONARY 























business experience into your hands! oe 
up-to- the-minute advice on every 
subject enables you to act wit] 
speed and certainty, not only ‘in 





Reservation Card 
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. 
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. 
. 
: Prompt action on your part alone ea 
: insure you agains B F nt 
of halen tos oy the disappointment 
a 
» 
: eee ere poe aed Inc. 
. e 
READ THIS FIRST . ” 111 Eighth Ave., New York City 
: ‘lease re ( = BUSINESS ENCYC 
: Thi a edition checked } yon * 
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The BUSINESS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Will Save You Time, Trouble, Work, 
and Money!—PROTECTS You 
Against Frauds and Swindlers 


HETHER you are a salaried man or woman, 

or just starting out for a job; whether you 

live in city, suburb, or farm; whether you 

own your business, sell, sit at a desk, or work at a 
machine—here is the one book you absolutely 
NEED in order to get ahead! 
Here are the laws, customs, correct forms, short- 
cuts, quick-reference charts and tables, money 
methods and working systems that put modern 
Business at your fingertips. This amazingly com- 
plete volume instantly answers thousands of ques- 
tions about Business Procedure, Law, Banking, 
Agriculture, Building Construction and Repair, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Advertising, Salesman- 
ship, Credits, Collections, Business English, Letter 
Writing, Spelling, Punctuation, Conversation, Ap- 
plying for a Position. 


A Lifetime of Business Experience 
in One Great Book 


Do you know the laws governing Bankruptcy 
and Debt, or Slander and Libel? Are Interest and #& 
Discounts clear to you? Every day people sign 
Leases, Mortgages, Contracts, Wills, not knowing 
whether they’re making a bargain or being 
robbed. Thousands are swindled because they 
“didn’t know’’—or owned no quick reliable way [ 
to find out! 


Now YOU can be SURE! In clear, crisp 
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